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taken at your next annual election of Officers, and hope that 
‘Contributed Articles, this proposition may be accepted—that being the only neces- 

sary step to unite us both into one strong and well-equipped 
On Important Apiarian Subjects. organization. If the consolidation is effected, it would be de- 
sirable for it to go into effect Jan. 1, 1896. 





Tuomas G. NEwMAN, Chicago, IIl., 
: Report of the Committee on Amalgamation. F, A. GeMMILL, Stratford, Ont., 
J. T. CALVERT, Medina, Ohio., 
M. B. Hotmes, Athens, Ont., 
A. B. Mason, Toledo, Ohio., 
EvuGENE Secor, Forest City, Ilowa., 
R. F. HoOLTERMANN, Brantford, Ont., 


We; the Committee appointed at the North American Bee- 

Keepers’ Convention held at Toronto, Ont., on Sept. 6, 1895, 
on the proposed consolidation of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association and the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, Conmmtties 
report as follows: es ‘ ; 

int The duties and powers of the Committee are clearly de- [The Constitution of the amalgamated society, as sub- 
fined in the Resolution which authorized the appointment of | mitted for approval, reads as follows :—Eprror. | 
the Committee, which, after prolonged discussion, was unani- ARTICLE I.—Name. 


mously adopted. This resolution was as follows: 
ia . ‘ , This organization shall be knownas the ‘‘ North American 
Resolved, That a Contlhittee of seven be appointed to take into | pee.Keepers’ Union,” and shall hold meetings annually at 
consideration the proposed amalgamation of the National Bee- eats (hone a elnes cc se ® jesi ted by the Board of 
Keepers’ Union and the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association, such time and piace as may be designate y the Board o 
and to arrange terms therefor, with full power to perfect the same | Of Directors, due notice being | mailed to all members at least 
j so far as this Association is concerned; and to report through the | 6O days previously, and published in the bee-periodicals of 
bee-periodicals as soon as possible. The present President of this | the United States and Canada. 
Association to be one of the members of that Committee. 
{ ARTICLE II.—Opsxcr. 


Its object shall be to protect the interests of its members, 
to defend their rights, and to form a bond of union for mutual 


The Committee met and organized, and have unanimously 
adopted the following address: 


= To Officers and Members of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, | protection. 
GREETING : ARTICLE III.—OFrricers. 
Being co-workers in one common cause—the welfare of 


SEcTION 1.—The Officers of this Union shall consist of a 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer, whose duties shall be those usually performed by 
such Officers. These Officers shall be the Board of Directors. 


] the bee-keeping fraternity, and the advancement and defense 
of the pursuit of apiculture in America—we are authorized 
by the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association to offer you 
the *‘ hand of fellowship,” congratulating you on your effieient 


= 
eerie 





organization and successful work during the 10 years of your Src. 2.—The Secretary Shall be General Manager, and 

existence. | Shall have charge of the executive work of the Union, under x 
the As there is no necessity for the existence of two organiza- | the advice of the Board of Directors. i 
ee Fe tions to accomplish the work which can easily be done by one, Sec. 3.—The Officers shall be elected by ballot, and hold 


es we propose a consolidation of our two Societies, for the pur- their several offices for one year, or until their successors are 


: pose of creating a closer ‘‘ bond of union” between apiarists, | elected and qualified. 

: and saving them the extra expense of membership in two Sec. 4.—Nominations for Officers shall be sent to the 
| bodies in order to gain the benefits and advantages which one | General Manager before the first day of November in each 
+h can bestow, when united for that purpose. | year, who shall cause the same to be printed in the bee-peri- 
a Ever realizing that ‘tin union there is strength,” we offer | odicals—and shall be printed and mailed by Dec. 1, with the 
fot you any portion of our name you may desire to appropriate. necessary Ballots, to every member who paid dues for the 
» We offer you our grand history and work accomplished | previous year. 

. ; during the past quarter of a century. Src. 5.—The Treasurer shall furnish a bond of $2,000 


We offer you our members, in every State, Province and | for the faithful accounting of the funds of the Union, and 
lerritory of North America, and, sofaras we can, we promise | shall pay out the funds only on vouchers signed by the Presi- 
their co-operation in all measures looking to the advancement dent and Secretary. 


en, Ee of the interests of the pursuit, and a continuance of the glori- Sec. 6.—The terms of office shall be for the calendar 
es ous record you have made in the 10 years of your successful | year, and the polls shall close on the last day of December. 
_ existence 
EF All we ask in return is, that you add to your already effi- | ARTICLE IV.—Boarp or Directors. 
4 cient Organization, similar annual conventions to those we | The Officers shall constitute a Board of Directors, which 


have heretofore been holding, at some convenient time and | ghall determine 
place, and if possible, that you devise some equitable system 
of delegation, so as to make such thoroughly representative, 
competent to act for the entire membership. 

We « sire that this proposition be submitted to your mem- 
bers, together with such Constitutional provisions as may be 
necessary to effect the consolidation and provide for annual 
meetings, so that a full and free vote upon the same may be 


what course shall be taken by this Union, 
upon any matter presented to it for action; and cause such 
extra Assessments to be made upon the members as may be- 
come necessary ; provided that only one Assessment shall be 
made in any one fiscal year, without a majority vote of all 
the members (upon blanks furnished for that purpose), to- 
gether with a statement showing good reasons for another 
Assessment. 
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ARTICLE V.—MEMBERS. 


Any person may become a member by paying to the Gen- 
eral Manager an Entrance Fee of $1.00, for which he shall 
receive a printed receipt, making him a member of the Union, 
entitled to all its rights and benefits until the 3lst day of 
December, following. The Aunual Fee of $1.00 shall be due 
on the first day of Junuary in each year, and MUST be paid 
within three months in order to retain membership in this 
Union. 

ARTICLE VI.—Fwunps. 


The Funds of this Union shall be used for any purposes in 
the interests of the pursuit of bee-culture, when such are ap- 
droved by the Board of Directors; and to pay the legitimate 
expenses of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


ARTICLE VII.—SALARIES. 


The Salary of the General Manager shall be twenty (20) 
per cent. of the gross income for each fiscal year. 


ARTICLE VIII.—AMENDMENTsS. 


This Constitution may be amended by a majority vote of 
all the members; provided that all proposed amendments 
shall be presented in writing, signed by three members, and 
sent to the General Manager before the first day of November, 
so that they may be incorporated into his Annual Report. 


[For editorial remarks on thissubjectsee page 764.—Eb. | 


xt 
We 
Freaks and Eccentricities in Bees. 
BY G. W. DEMAREE. 


The things that bees do out of the general order of things 
as pertains to their well settled habits, I think are properly 
called ‘* freaks.” Those of us who have handled bees for 
years, and observed closely their habits, know that bees some 
times do things that cannot be reconciled to the common laws 
of reasoning, or instinct. Such acts are freakish—sudden 
starts in action, governed by no laws, reasonable or instinctive. 


I have seen acolony of bees virtually attempt to commit 
suicide, by refusing to accept a queen, or queen-cell, and even 
refuse to nurse young brood. Some people would be glad to 
say, ‘‘ May be they were too old,” etc. But this cannot be, 
for I have wintered many a queenless colony, and made them 
rear a queen and nurse brood until the hive was well stocked 
with young bees ready for the main early honey harvest. 


Last summer I was walking through my apiary and dis- 
covered some bees hopping and crawling on the grass in front 
of one of the hives. I went up closer, and found the grass for 
several feet around the entrance covered with partially para- 
lyzed bees, dragging themselves aimlessly about. ‘‘A case of 
paralysis!” exclaims the novice. No; the cause was a 
** balled queen.” Bees often sting each other in their scram- 
ble to ball a queen, yet, strange enough, they do not sting the 
queen. 

I have seen a truant swarm leave the apiary and go 
straight to a hollow tree, and I have seen a swarm of bees 
leave the apiary with ‘‘ business airs,” and pass over fields 
and through a dense woods straight to a bunch of ironweeds, 
two miles away. I saw one swarm of bees pass through the 
largest tract of timbered land in the vicinity of my apiary, 
and settle on a fence near a farm-house, and was taken in by 
the farmer. I had a swarm of bees take leave of my apiary— 
as though it was disgusted with such quarters, goa quarter 
of a mile, settle on a bush, then break the cluster and make a 
‘* bee-line ” back to the apiary and settle on a tree. 


I once saw a swarm of bees ‘‘hived” by what may prop- 
erly be called an accident (?). The swarm was struggliog in 
the air against a stiff gale, and a sudden gust of wind swept 
them to the ground near the entrance of an empty hive, and 
the hive acting as a ‘‘ sounding board ” in response to the hum 
of their wings, the bees caught the sound and hived them- 
selves. My observations have led me to believe that in a state 
of nature, more swarms of bees find homes by the sense of 
hearing than in all other ways. 

I once saw a swarm of bees in its flight, pass near the top 
of a large apple-tree, and the rear part of the swarm seemed 
to catch the sound from a hole in a dead limb of the tree, and 
made a rush for the hollow limb, while the main part of the 
swarm was evidently bent on going forward, but the loud 
‘*hum” at the hole in the limb prevailed, and the whole 
swarm attempted to enter a cavity in the limb too small to 
accommodate half of the swarm. I smoked them out and 
hived them. 





—— 
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I once had a swarm of bees to refuse to stay in any hive] 
put them into. Their craze was to locate and build COmb op 
the limb they first settled on, and finally I let a part of the 
swarm try the.experiment. They made a living until t), 
honey season was over, and then starved out. ; 


Bees do some things so wide of the mark of common-seng, 
that their acts are both amusing and astounding to q reason. 
ing mind. The following is an example among many that 
might be mentioned: 

I some times leave on the hive a case of partially-ti}j.4 
sections with honey, to supplement scant winter stores jy the 
breeding department of the hive. Well, in some way a |arg, 
grey mouse got into one of the cases above the brood-nest, an, 
its escape was cut off by a full brood-nest of lively bees beloy 
It occurred to me thatif those bees had stopped to reflon: 
they might have cleared a way down through the brood - 
partment to the entrance, and then sent a detachment o 
fierce young ‘‘ buck” bees into the super, with instructions 
shriek and yell after that mouse until, panic-stricken, he hic, 
his way—hair and hide—down the cleared way to the open 
air, and thus summarily eject him as an obstreperous tenant, 

But they did no such thing. 

They maliciously murdered the intruder, and proceedeg 
to reduce him to as nice, white, clean skeleton as any naty,. 
alist ever had the pleasure of adding to his collection of 
curiosities ; ‘* bone to his bone,” as clean and nice as if the 
whole carcass had been boiled, scraped and sandpapered. 


I have seen a big bumble-bee slip into a hive when the 
portals were strongly guarded by vigilant warriors, and I have 
seen him (?) led out by the ears (?), after he had passed the 
guards into the dark interior of the hive. Now let some one 
ask the question, ‘‘ Do bees see ?” along with the query, “Do 
bees hear?” Such a blunder on the part of the guards of the 
Czar’s palace, would cost them their heads. 


In the month of March, some years ago, I was examining 
my bees to ascertain how they were off for stores to sustaiy 
them until the early bloom yielded a supply. In my search 
through the colonies I found one large colony at the point of 
starvation. The end with them wasso near that not abe 
in the hive seemed able to give out more than a feeble sign of 
life, expressed by a slight motion of her wings. I could no 
reasonably hope at the time to save more than a part of the 
large colony, judging that most of the bees must be dead, as 
there was positively no food left in the hive. The case was a 
novel one, and required novel treatment. The cluster of bees 
was exposed to the warmth of the spring sun, and the stary- 
ing bees were sprayed with warm sweetened water, and the 
whole of the colony revived. What a case of righteous 
**socialism ” was this!” ‘The food in the hive had been 
divided to the last drop! Christiansburg, Ky., Oct. 31. 


BK 
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What Dr. Miller Thinks. 


Honey Prices.—The plot thickens. Lately the editor of 
this journal said something to the effect that 10 cents was 
all the producer could realize for comb honey of best grade in 
Chicago. Now comes Prof. Cook, on page 727, saying, “Th 
Eastern producer secures readily from six to eight cents for 
extracted honey.” But looking at the honey column on pag 
738, the very highest quotation for extracted except in Phila- 
delphia is seven cents. After taking out freight and commis- 
sion the producer could hardly have eight cents left. Taking 
she two statements of Messrs. York and Cook, and comparing 
the highest prices, it makes extracted honey bring four-fifths 
as much as comb, whereas the quotations on page 738 make 
it less than half as much. If the editor would climb up a Dit, 
and Prof. Cook down a peg, perhaps both would be on mor 
tenable ground. [I said on page 716, that it would net the 
shipper very little, if any, more than 10 cents. It may net 
12 cents in some instances. See page 764 for editorial re 
marks on this subject.—Epiror. ! 


Tue Best Honry.—On page 727, Prof. Cook says: “It 
is acknowledged everywhere, that California honey is equal to 
the very best produced in any country.” When one’s atten: 
tion is called to it, itis rather amusing to see that statement, 
or something like it, coming from so many different directions. 
Prof. Cook is a little more modest than some others, for he 
doesn’t call California honey the best, only equal to the best, 
while others don’t hesitate to say, no matter in what part 0! 
the globe they live, that the honey produced there is superior 
to anything produced elsewhere. I think these statements 
are in general honestly made. The discrepancies in the state 
ments may be accounted for in two ways: either those who 
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give sentence are little familiar with any honey but their own, 
or there is something in being familiar with a particular honey 
that makes one prefer it simply on account of fuller ac- 
quaintance. 

I suppose the fact is that there are a good many kinds of 
good honey, and that tastes vary very much, some preferring 
one thing and some another, although as already said familiar- 
ity with a certain kind may increase one’s preference for it. 
If so, it’s a case of reversal of the proverb, ‘ Familiarity 
breeds contempt.” 


Another proverb may, however, apply without reversal: 
‘‘ The wish is father to the thought.” I’m quite willing to 
believe that my region produces the best honey, so it takes 
less to persuade me into that belief. 


SwEEtT CLOvER.—On page 728, Wm. Stolley says: 
‘‘Purther information about melilot will be given with pleas- 
ure, if desired.” Friend Stolley, if you’re looking for those 
who desire information, I arise to remark, ‘‘I am which.” 
Decidedly and emphatically, I want to know more about your 
dealings with sweet clover. I gather from what you say that 
a large part of that 175 pounds per colony came from sweet 
clover. Now, can you tell us about how much of it you think 
came from that source? For a second question, will you 
please tell us in what way you think the most honey can be 
obtained from sweet clover—by allowing it to grow undis- 
turbed throughout the season, or by cutting it once or more ? 


But it’s more particularly as a forage-plant that we need 
information about it. When, or at ‘what stage, do you cut it 
for hay ? How may times can it be cut in a season? How 
does it compare with alfalfa as to difficulty of curing? How 
much hay per acre? When do you sow, and what is your 
management to get a good stand? Any other little trifle in 
the way of information may be thrown in along with these. 


Tue ATLANTA BEE-CoNGRESS.—I call the editor to order. 
On page 732 he says: ‘‘It will bea fine opportunity for the 
bee-keepers of the South to get together.” Now, he needn’t 
swell up so with Chicago self-esteem as to think no other city 
can have more than a local gathering. From the reports I 
see in the papers, of large delegations going from the North, 
I see no reason why there may not be a general gathering 
there. Dr. Brown seems to be in the lead, and he’s one of the 
veteran wheel-horses who is not in the habit of doing things 
by halves. [I still stand by the above quoted sentence. 
There’s nothing in it that prevents Dr. Miller, or any other 
Northern bee-keeper, being present. I trust it will be a rep- 
resentative gathering.—EpIror. } 


PUTTING BEES IN THE CELLAR.—B. Taylor is quoted on 
page 733 as saying, ‘‘From Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 is the proper 
time to put the bees into winter quarters in this climate.” I 
got mine in Nov. 13, so I wasin time, with two days of grace 
to spare. 


THE SwARMING Hapir.—I have read with no little in- 
terest the article on page 728, by Bert Lownes. As I have 
before said, I don’t know whether the swarming habit can be 
bred out, but Mr. Lownes has, in my judgment, failed to pro- 
duce convincing arguments as to its impossibility. The diffi- 
culty of keeping pure a race of non-swarming bees is well 
presented, and all the arguments in that line—even if the 
latter be easier—apply to keeping Italians pure. But the 
single argument in reply to all that, is that Italians have been 
kept pure, else the many that offer for sale pure Italians are 
ignorant or dishonest. 


An argument as to impossibility is, ‘* Because it is con- 
trary to the laws of Nature.” Just exactly what is meant by 
that I don’t know, but certainiy as very commonly used it is 
no argument at all, for we are constantly hearing objections 
to things that have been done because they were against the 
laws of Nature. If such things have been done, certainly 
they’re not impossible. And I don’t see why prevention of 
swarming isn’t also contrary as well to the laws of Nature, 
and Mr. Lownes does not consider prevention impossible, for 
he says, ‘It can be more easily accomplished.” 


But the matter of impossibility is one of no interest if the 
thing be undesirable. He makes five points against desira- 
bility, partly assertions without proofs, and I don’t see any of 
them that would satisfy any man, who should desire non- 
swarming bees, that such bees were not desirable for him. 


; Wether he is correct or notin thinking that prevention 
is easier of accomplishment, I confess that I am more inter- 
ested in knowing how to prevent swarming, for the breeding- 
out business, as he suggests, might take more than my life- 





time, whereas a sure plan of prevention, once learned, it 
could at once be putin operation. I only wish I knew how. 


APIARIST AND Bree-KEEPER.—On page 734 a decided dif- 
ference is made between an apiarist and a bee-keeper. I don’t 
find any such distinction in the dictionary, which defines 
‘‘apiarist” as a ‘‘ bee-keeper.” Will the gentleman across 
the line please tell us where he gets his definition for ‘‘ api- 
arist ?” Marengo, III. 


“A Bee-Story’”’ with a Moral. 
BY C. W. LEARNED. 


A friend received a colony of bees as a present. They 
were Italians—the only bees ‘‘up with the times,” and that 
know a moth from a potato-bug at first sight; and with a 
pedigree which is supposed to be a hump on the back, like a 
camel, full of honey to tide over a poor season. In the course 
of time they had increased to seven colonies, but no surplus 
honey. 

The owner took no bee-paper, but he had a honey-book, 
the product of a great and mighty bee-man. It contained 
everything about bees, and more, and after that the deluge. 
A careful study of the bee-koran, revealed the fact that his 
bees were in the wrong hives. It was not the standard size. 
The bee-space was 1/49 of an inch too large, and it was not 
packed—there was nochaff init. By looking through a glass 
hole in the side it was discovered that the frames were hung 
bottom side up, and all the bees standing on their heads, or 
suspended in strings and loops, wrong end up, trying to ‘‘ right 
ship.” It was decided that notking could be done with such 
a thing fora hive. A lot of chaff hives were ordered at $65 
cash. They were about the size of a railroad tool-house, and 
formed, like the great Napoleon’s army at the Battle of the 
Pyramids, a hollow square, with the officers and the baggage 
train in the center, and artillery at the angles. But in this 
case there was nothing but a rabbet at the angles. 


The first department on the ground floor was the brood- 
chamber, or ‘‘queen’s own ;” above this was the surplus de- 
partment, said to contain SO one-pound sections, each war- 
ranted to hold one pound of pure honey, including the wood; 
the center was of wax and bee-gum, and microbes. 


The hive rested upon a foundation extending from day- 
light to the center of gravity, in shape of an elongated pyra- 
mid, standing on the apex with the base in the air, like some 
bee-notions I wrote of sometime ago. This foundation was 
named ‘‘ Landsdown,” after a noted Briton, or from the fact 
that it reached clear to the bottom. The roof was four-sided, 
and extended to a point at the top, like the dome of great St. 
Patrick’s church at Rome. This steeple was sharp, to prevent 
birds from alighting upon it, and defiling the works below. 


It was designed to run this apiary on strictly moral prin- 
ciples, and not for money. No bug-juice nor grub-gravy, or 
**drone honey ” would be tolerated—nothing but ‘ pure yel- 
low queen drips.” ‘To cover running expenses, it was resolved 
to place anew and improved line of honey-queens on the 
market, each with seven bands anda yellow stripe along the 
spine. To make room for the two extra bands, it was decided 
to evolute the curve out of the sting, and in so doing obtain a 
7-banded, straight sting, striped spine, honey-queen, witb a 
pedigree, all for ten dollars; with this arrangement success 
was assured, and all bee men and women would be made 
happy if not rich. 


There was to be no extracting from the brood-chamber ex- 
ceptin an overflow of honey, when a frame or two would be 
removed, placed in an extractor, and given a turn or so, after 
having shaved off the heads of the young bees with a per- 
forated cheese-knife. The extracted honey so obtained would 
be barreled up and a small amount of formic acid injected to 
rectify and ripen it up for market. (Answer through the 
Question-Box how best to collect the surplus formic acid of 
the apiary for this business.) 


Each colony was allowed to cast one swarm only, except a 
few second ones to supply the loss in wintering. It was re- 
solved to strictly adhere to this rule, and not allow the apiary 
to out-grow the pasturage, to improve which a patent seed- 
sower was to be used, something like a double-barrel shot-gun, 
except it shoots at both ends. This thing would be charged 
with honey-seeds from the free-seed department at Wash- 
ington. In riding around the lanes and streets, or country 
roads, if a likely bit of soil was seen, give it ‘‘a charge to 
keep.” This bright idea was gleaned from the bee-koran. 


It was decided to divide three of the best colonies. Three 


ten-dollar 5-band yellow honey-queens with a pedigree were 
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ordered at $27.50 for the lot. In this way he was able to 
start off with 10 prime ‘‘ swarms.” 

It was expected that the first run (as the maple-sugar 
maker would say, with his two barrels of cane-sugar to one of 
maple all in the same pan, and warranted pure) of willow- 
buds and fruit-bloom would fill the brood-chamber or ‘* queen’s 
own.” It was believed that the second run of white clover 
and basswood would stuff the 8O one-pound surplus to over- 
flowing, and the fall flow of yellow weeds and buckwheat and 
candy factories (he was located in the city of Detroit) would 
supply enough for home use, and presents to friends. 

It was expected that the improved yellow T-band honey- 
queen drips would sell at 2O cents a pound at the apiary. 
Starting off with 10 colonies at 8O pounds surplus honey each 
year, and doubling only once a year, at the end of ten years 
the account would stand this way: Honey yellow queen drips 
817,200 pounds, at 20 cents per pound, cash, $163,840. 
Bees on hand, 5,120 colonies; at $1O each, $51,200. Sur- 
plus 7-band queens with yellow spine and straight sting, and 
no baskets on their legs, five in each hive, 25,600; cheap at 
S1O each, $256,000. Whole amount, net cash, $471,040. 
Good for this country, but not up to Texas bees, where all 
they lack of a good bee-country is water and good society, and 
that is all Timbuctoo lacks. 

It will be noticed that producing honey is a small business 
compared to that of bees and improved queens. There could 
have been ten times the number of improved queens reared at 
no extra expense except the self-destruction of thedrones. No 
account has been taken of the vast amount of wax and bee- 
gum gathered in from the pitch factories and varnish shops, 
and tarred cordage; of the shipping in the harbor, all of 
which furnish a never-ending supply of bee-gum. It was de- 
signed to save all this and seil to the foundation-makers (for 
the benefit of the teeth of the consumers of yellow queen 
drips) in pound sections with full starters; the proceeds to be 
devoted to the missionary cause. 

All being ready, steam was turned on early in the spring 
in shape of a large wooden pan contrived for the occasion, full 
of syrup, and set in front of the hives. The bees came out in 
good shape, and for about three years the apiary run up and 
down, and around, while sugar syrup disappeared at an aston- 
ishing rate. During the third winter the bees migrated to 
Texas, or to some happy land, leaving not a pound of honey 
or a live bee, or a dollar in money, for the owner, and they 
have never returned. But he has the experiences, and a fine 
lot of kindling wood, and a bee-beok. His smoker some grace- 
less thief stole from the attic of his Napoleon hive; but since 
his bees are all of the 7-band kind, and quiet, there is not 
much call for a smoker. 

Moral: Take a bee-journal and read it. Study the bee- 
papers. Dearborn, Mich. 


x? 
we 
BEES AND FRUIT. 


A Denial of the Statement that Bees Destroy 
Fruit. 
BY JAMES M’NEILL. 
Hupson, N. Y. 

Mr. Gro. W. YorK—Dear Sir: I send youa couple of 
clippings from our local paper—the Hudson Republican— 
which will explain themselves. Perhaps my article may serve 
a useful purpose to the bee-keeping fraternity in furnishing 
arguments to meet the almost universal complaints which are 
made by fruit-raisers against bees. 

Yours truly, JAMES MCNEILL. 


[The following item is the one which appeared in the 
newspaper named by Mr. McNeill, and which called out his 
reply.—EDIrTor. | 


Bees CAusSE TROUBLE.—Fruit-growers in the upper part 
of the city, and especially those on Academy hill, are com- 
plaining of the damage done to fruit by the myriads of bees 
that abound in that locality. The fruit-growers state that the 
damage alone to grapes will amount to hundreds of dollars. 
The bees, they say, are from the hives on the bee-farm of 
James McNeill, of Greenport, and that a general complaint 
will be made to him of what the fruit-growers have to put 
up with. 


{Whereupon Mr. McNeill wrote this reply, which ap- 
peared in the same paper very soon thereafter.—EDIToR. | 
BIRDS DO THE MISCHIEF. 


EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN:—My attention has been 
called to an item in the Republican, in which the statement 





ae ts 


is made that fruit-growers in my neighborhood suffer mi a 
because of the myriads of bees which swarm on their toa Q 


the damage to grapes alone being estimated at hundreds o: 

dollars. . 
For the purpose of getting at the status of bee. 

as a legitimate industry, as well as to enlighten the ignoran: 

and promote neighborly feeling, let me presenta few wea 

and arguments. — (Qu 
First, as to the assertion that bees destroy fruit, | would ae 

refer those interested to a detailed report of an experimey; ,, 

this line which may be found in the Report of the Com a 

sioner of Agriculture for 1885, pages 136 and 139. The or 

periment in brief is this: % 


Lb ‘ 
KCEDing 


: : ~¢ 

A screen-house was constructed in which three colonies»: a 
bees were confined, from whose hives all honey had beey ry. fin 
moved. Plates of peaches, plums and pears in different stag. 


of ripeness were placed on the shelves within the house » 
well as 23 varieties of grapes. The bees were kept in q cy), 


dition bordering on starvation, so that their Capacity to iniyy: be 
fruit might be most completely tested. “ sti 
The experiment was continued during a period of 3: I} 
days, and proved conclusively that bees do not injure goyp, nal 
fruit. If the skin of the fruit is broken, injured by decay. » 
punctured by birds or insects, so that its juice or pulp is ay. th 
posed, the bees will show their characteristic industry jy g). ~- 
propriating the fruit without regard to ownership, but soy, 1’! 
fruit is free from their depredations. a th 


It is well known to experienced fruit-growers that cert); 


tirds have a liking for grapes and other fruits. The or i 
will go from bunch to bunch along a grapevine and take, fr 
dab from a berry here and there, and perhaps a score or mor A 
of berries will be injured before the bird is satisfied. [py , tl 
bee-keeper’s neighborhood there are thousands of bees fy a 
every bird. The bird, which really does the mifchief, ; a 
rarely seen, while the bees, being so much more numero te 
and less timid, are very much in evidence. 01 


Then there are wasps and hornets with strong mandibles it 
and a love for sweet juices. These, like the birds, are guilt 
in the first degree, while the bees only appropriate that whic! 


would otherwise go to loss. : 
There is another point of view from which it may be w h 
for fruit-growers and others to look at this matter. b 
Many seem to talk and act as if they would have as just, p 
claim for damages from bees as from chickens,.dogs, or any a 
other domestic animal. If it were possible to fence bees 
or practical to shut them up, such claim might be reasonal . 
and right. But, however desirous a bee-keeper may be 
prevent his bees from annoying his neighbors, he is powerles t 
in the matter. Andto enforce the law for trespass agains , 
bees as stringently as it may be enforced against domest 
animals, would simply be to drive bee-keeping as an industry t 
out of existence ; and the question recurs, would it be better t 
for the community in general to have no bees than to suff ] 
such occasional annoyance from bees as are unavoidable‘ i 


While bees may certainly make themselves quite a nu: 
sance at times, it must not be forgotten that they performs 
most useful service to the community in general, and perhaps 
to the very same people who are loudest in their outer 
against them. 

It is a fact not very generally known that bees are : 
portant agent in fertilizing flowers. We often hear it said 
that a long, cold rain during fruit-bloom drowns the blossoms 
so that no fruitcomes from them. The true explanation 
the blight of the blossom, lies in the fact that the ra 
weather prevented the bees from working on the bloom a! 
thus fertilizing it. 

In Australia they were unable to raise clover seed un 
bumble-bees had been introduced to fertilize the blossoms 
And our great seed-raisers have learned that any apiary is 
very important and useful adjunct to a seed-farm. 

Bees, then, have a claim to consideration from the gen- 
eral public far beyond any damage which they may do, a! 
they are rarely troublesome except for a few weeks in 
fall when dry weather has cut off their natural food sup} 
If individuals suffer occasional annoyance from them, such 
annoyance is merely incidental and unavoidable. 

The scream of the railroad whistle, the puff of the engine, 
and the rattle of the train, are the sources of much an! 
to sensitive and delicate people, and not infrequently result!! 
the loss of human life, but no one thinks of holding the ral: 
road responsible for damages from this cause, for the simp* 
reason that such annoyances are unavoidable, and the benelts . 
which the general public derive from railroads by far ou 
weigh the evils which are their necessary accompaniments. 

JAMES MCNEILL. 
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Questions mm Answers, 


DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 











Starting in Bee-Keeping. 

I should like to have some advice about entering into the 
bee-business. While I don’t suppose it is your business to 
start men in this line, I thought you might advise me as to 
finding out the proper way to begin in a small way. 

Lynnwood, Va. S. B. i. 


ANSWER.—Whew! That’s a pretty big topic, and it might 
be answered a good many ways, depending upon circum- 
stances, and also depending upon the person. As to all these 
I know nothing, don’t even know whether you’re red-headed 
or bald. 

If your idea is to keep a few bees on a farm, that’s one 
thing; and if you mean to go into the business as a principal 
means of obtaining a livelihood, that’s another thing. But 
’ll give a few hints as to what I’d doif I wanted to make a 
thorough business of it. I think the first thing I’d do would 
be to get a good text-book on bees and read it through very 
carefully. Don’t try to remember all that’s in it, just try to 
understand it as you go along. There’s a good deal of time 
from now till next spring, and you needn’t greatly hurry. 
After you’ve read the book through, I hardly know of any- 
thing better you can do than to read it over again. If you 
are interested in the reading it won’t do any harm to read it 
a few times more, and perhaps get one or two bee-books more 
toread. After you’ve read the book through about the sec- 
ond time, you’ll find a bee-paper very interesting reading, if 
indeed you have none already. 


Toward spring you'll begin to cast about to see where 
you'll get your start in bees, if you have none yet. If you had 
asked the question in the spring I’m not sure but I should 
have said to get the bees the first thing, but as you will do 
best not to get the bees before spring, you may as well be im- 
proving the time in the meanwhile, and you’ll be just that 
much ahead. 

If you get the bees near by for a reasonable amount, that 
will probably be the best way, for expressage costs a good deal 
if you get them from a distance. If youcannot get them near 
by, consult the advertisements and price-lists as to getting 
them from a distance. 


But it’s a good while till spring, and after you’ve done 
two or three months reading you’ll have a good deal more in- 
telligent idea as to what you want to know, and will be in 
position to ask directly for what you want, so at that time ask 
all the questions you like, and I’ll answer to the best of my 
ability. 


> - 6 - 


Whence Came Those Queens ? 


A colony of bees cast a swarm June 2, which was hived 
on full sheets of foundation on the old stand. On Aug. 4 this 
also cast a swarm in my absence. The queen being clipped, 
they returned to the hive, and on my arrival I gave the queen 
a frame of brood and placed her beside the old hive. August 
12 a large swarm came out, but returned and clustered on 
one corner of the hive. These all entered the hive but about 
a pint. Thinking they would all go in, I went to dinner, but 
they went to the woods. 

After dinner I examined them, and finding twoempty cells 
I carefully cut out the remaining ones, and closed the hive. 

August 14 they came out again, and were hived on full 
sheets, and placed beside the parent colony, but in about two 
hours they came out and returned to the old stand. August 
21, again swarmed, were hived, but returned as before. 
August 25 those bees came out again, and were hived as be- 
fore, while I started in to find why they would not stay in the 
hive. I found three or four empty queen-cells. and some yet 
unhatched, but no worker-brood. I cut out all the cells and 
returned those bees to the hive, and there they are to this 
day. But whence came those queens ? D. L. M. 

Tidioute, Pa. 


A j3weR.—Your question is something of a puzzle. In 
more ways than one, for some two months ago you sent it to 
me and I puzzled no little to know where 1 should answer it. 
Your letter had no signature, no place, no direction as to 
what paper you wanted the reply in, and nothing legible in 





the postmark except the State. I knew very wel) some one 
was probably saying some hard things about me for not mak- 
ing reply, but please tell me what I could do. 
But now to your question. First let us get the facts be- 
fore us. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


4, a prime swarm issued. 
12, a swarm issued and returned. 
14, ditto. 
Aug. 21, ditto. 
Aug. 25, a swarm issued and returned, when empty cells, 
and cells yet unhatched, were found left in the hive. 


According to the appearance of things, there was no lay- 
ing queen in the hive after Aug. 4. On that date a prime 
swarm issued, taking with it the old queen. Eight days later 
an after-swarm issued at about the usual time for the first 
after-swarm, and for some reason returned—not an unusual 
thing. The repetition of thison the 14th was nothing un- 
usual. Not so common wasthe occurrence on the 21st and 
25th, but these might be easily accounted for by saying that 
the bees went out with the queen on her wedding flight. 

That accounts pretty easily for all the queens in the case, 
but I’m afraid you’ll ask meto account for the qneen-cells in 
the hive Aug. 25. I confess I don’t know. I can give a 
guess, although not a very satisfactory one. It is not an un- 
common thing for bees to allow queen-cells to remain without 
being torn down for a good many days. So the cells you found 
empty on the 25th may have been left from the 12th or 14th. 
As to the cells still occupied the 25th, there is a bare possi- 
bility that you were deceived as to their being occupied. Bees 
often fasten down the cap of a cell after a young queen 
emerges, making it look exactly like a good cell containing a 
young queen, and if you simply cut out the cells without ex- 
amining them, they may have been of this sort. But you can 
probably tell whether that was so or not. 


Another guess is that a small stray swarm with a queen 
entered the hive at some time, and the queen was killed after 
being allowed to lay merely the eggs that were in the queen- 
cells. Indeed, it would be nothing impossible for the old 
queen to have swarmed out of the nucleus and returned to 
the old hive. I once had acase of exactly that kind. If she 
did so, finding the colony in a swarming mood, it would be 
nothing strange for her to lay eggs in queen-cells, then swarm 
out, and there is such a possibility as her returning to the 
nucleus on swarming out. That would satisfactorily account 
for the presence, Aug. 25, of cells occupied and unoccupied. 
If any one has a better guess, I yield the flvor. 


i <0 a 


Wintering Bees—Keeping Mice Out of Hives. 


I have three colonies in Simplicity hives with loose bot- 
toms, with 8 frames nicely filled with honey. I wish to win- 
ter them in the cellar, which ranged from 50- to 80° last 
winter. I left the hive-bottoms on last winter, and the bees 
began to crawl out of the hive wet asrats. The partof the 
cellar they were in was pitch dark, but well ventilated. 
About the middle of March I had to carry them out on the 
summer stands. I raise the hive about a foot from the cellar 
bottom. If I leave the bottoms off the mice will destroy them. 
Would I better put screen on and the hives on scantlings set 
on bricks about one foot from the cellar-bottom, to exclude 
mice, or put the screen on the hive before carrying them in? 
Should I use fine or coarse screen ? Is the plan good ? I can’t 
be sure of getting rid of the mice as they appear after I think 
Iam ridof them. I hang carpet around the hives to make it 
dark, and let in air every day. The thermometer registered 
40° to 45” most of the time. 

If I take off the hive-bottoms, and try to carry 
in the spring, would the bees fly out and make a bad mess ? 
Is there any other plan that is better? Should 1 tack the 
wire on the hive, and remove it whenI put them outin the 
spring ? J. M. Q. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


them out 


ANSWERS.—You must fasten the 
but you mustn’t fasten the bees in the hives. They’l! not 
stand that. So any screen you use must be close enough so 
mice can’t pass through, and coarse enough so bees can easily 
pass through. The kind I use has three meshes to the 
Make a shallow box about an inch and a half or two 
deep, the same width as your hive, and about three inches 
longer than your hive. Nocover to it, and let one end be 
open. Set the hive on it, letting the open end of the shallow 
box project at the front end of the hive. This shallow box I 
cal] a reversible bottom-board, for in summer I turn it t’other 
side up, and it makes a good bottom-board for summer. You 
can fasten hive and bottom-board together by means of what 


mice out of the hives, 


inch, 
inches 
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are called ‘‘ tobacco staples,” andif you can’t conveniently 
get them, use strips of tin. Let the strips be about two inches 
long, and % to an inch wide. Make a hole in each end of the 
tin, then put the tin so half its length is on the hive and the 
other half on the bottom-board, and drive carpet tacks in the 
holes. That makes plenty of room below the bottom-bars for 
the accumulation of dead bees without clogging the entrance. 

Now for the screens. Take a piece of wire-cloth having 
three meshes to the inch, cut it as long as the inside width of 
your bottom-board, and wide enough so that when it is placed 
to close the entrance, it will project upwards about an inch on 
the hive. It will be heldin place by a stick %-inch square, 
and as long as the outside width of the hive, the stick being 
fastened by light nails. 








~ Ganadian Beedom, 














Going It Blind. 

I know of at least five persons in my immediate neighbor- 
hood who, during the past season, have commenced bee-keep- 
ing in entire ignorance of the pursuit. Vainly have I tried to 
impress upon them that it is sheer folly to embark in this 
business without the help of a manual and a bee-journal. I 
have shown them samples of the American Bee Journal, and 
represented to them that they can have it for a year, also 
a copy of ‘*‘ Bees and Honey,” at the low price of $1.00—but 
to no purpose. Such people are pretty sure to make a failure 
of bee-keeping, and they deserve to do so. 


—<f 


Clipping Queens’ Wings. 








Dr. Miller’s ** Canadian friend” makes his best bow in 
acknowledgment of the graceful compliments paid him on 
page 711. In return, I must own that the worthy Doctor 
keeps his end up well, and makes the best of a lame cause. 
It does not seem to me that there is much force in the argu- 
ment derived from a horse that has had his tail docked. One 
of the objections to this cruel practice is that when the 
maimed creature switches his stub of a tail to get rid of the 
fly that is biting him, he loses his labor, and is tantalized at 
once by the fly and the failure of his attempt to drive it away. 

I do not remember that I ever saw a queen exercising her 
wing machinery except in actual flight, but she may do it for 
all that. Her feminine modesty leads her to hide, if possible, 
away from prying eyes. She may take her ‘‘ gymnastics ” 
when she is not ‘‘ all exposed before the sun,” and in the pres- 
ence of strangers. I presume Dr. Miller takes his daily bath, 
but I never saw him do it, though I have been in his company 
many times. I simply give the theory for what it is worth. 

The Doctor admits the law that disuse of an organ causes 
it to shrink and lose capacity. In the course of generations 
of disuse the organ may become permanently impaired, and 
at length disappear. If clipping the queen should at all im- 
pair wing-power in her race, it would be a serious, if not irrep- 
arable, loss, because the usefulness of the insect largely 
depends upon its power of flight, especially in localities where 
long distances have to be traversed, If Dr. Miller does the 
least injury to his bees by clipping their queens’ wings, then 
he is not justified in saying, ‘‘ I’m not as bad as the ants,” be- 
cause he has a far higher gift of reasoning power than they 
have. 

ee 


Mr. R. L. Taylor’s Bulletin for September— Foul 
Brood. 


Owing to the character of the season of 1895, all experi- 
ments into which swarming was to have entered in any way 
were necessarily defeated, as the swarms were not to be had. 
On account of the drought, there was not only no honey-flow, 
no swarming, and no surplus, but the amount of stores and 
brood in the hives diminished almost to the vanishing point by 
the first of August. One other curious result seems to have 
followed this almost total consumption of stores, some of 
which had been in the hives for years, and that was the 
developinent of several cases of foul brood, which was evi- 
dently of a very malignant type. Great care was taken to 
discover all these cases of the disease, and when the slight 
honey-flow began early in August, prompt steps were taken to 
effect a cure. 


Mr. Taylor’s mode of accounting for this outbreak of foul 





— 


brood is not inharmonious with Mr. Cheshire’s Contention 
that it is impossible for bacilli to multiply in honey, becays 
they cannot grow in any fluid having an acid reaction, p,, 
while not multiplying in honey, the bacilli may, he thinks 
remain in it for months without sprouting. If for month, 
why not for a longer period? If these bacilli, after remajy. 
ing dormant in honey for a longer or shorter period, ay 
brought into contact with any substance that furnishes q ey), 
ture for them, such as a larva, they may at once becomp 
active, and multiply at a rapid rate. This is one of varigy 
causes of a renewed outbreak of the disease when the bps. 
keeper is flattering himself that it has been extirpated. [T), 
facts brought out in this bulletin on this point are fy)j 9 
warning, and show that eternal vigilance is the price of jy. 
munity from this fell disease. 

Bacilli are minute bodies that multiply very rapidly whey 
quickened into active life. A single dead larva is capable o 
containing millions of spores, and if, as it would appear, the 
bacilli are liable to occur in honey even as an occasiona! cop. 
tamination, old stores may be a fruitful source of danger 
Mr. Taylor’s apiary was probably not the only one in which 
honey that had been consumed almost down to the vanishing 
point, may have contained dormant bacilli, and it will be wise 
for bee-keepers to be on the alert and watch for any manifes. 
tations of disease that may appear next spring. 


An interesting experiment is detailed in the Bulletin jy 
regard to queens from foul-broody hives conveying the infec. 
tion. A queen from a colony affected with foul brood of the 
worst description was caged and put into a healthy colony 
April 20. In 36 hours the queen was released, accepted by 
the bees, and began to deposit eggs within a few hours, 
Repeated examinations were made during the season, but 
there was no appearance of the disease. Mr. Taylor draws 
no positive conclusions from this one case, rightly remarking 
that it would not be wise to rely absolutely even on a dozen 
such experiments, for so far as yet known, though 49 queens 
might be used without conveying the disease, the introduction 
of the 50th might entail costly consequences. It is not yet 
absolutely certain that the colony which was the subject of 
the experiment has escaped. A diseased cell or two may have 
been overlooked in the scrutiny, and the plague may be 
dormant for a considerable time before becoming visibly 
developed. 

The closing paragraph refers to alleged cases in which 
foul brood has disappeared of itself, but farther investigation 
is needed in regard to such cases before any positive conclu 
sions can be reached in regard to them. 


—_—___—<# -»___- 


The American Bee Journal. 


I note the two paragraphs in the ‘‘ Editorial Budget” for 
Nov. 7. The first disclaims the paternity of the large family 
of bee-papers that has come into existence, while the second 
makes a well-founded appeal for help in enlarging its field of 
usefulness. I endorse both paragraphs. 


In all-round ability, the amount of information given, and 
cheapness, the American Bee Journal outstrips all its rivals. 
I do not see howit is furnished at such a low subscription 
price. It must be that Editor York is putting capital into it 
with a view of returns in the future, or else that he hasa 
wealthy Company behind him that is doing it. Notwithstand- 
ing the improvements made during 1895, the pledge is given 
that there will be greater things than these during 186. 
‘*Forward” is to be the watchword. 


A prompt payment of subscriptions and a little earnest 
canvass for new names would be but a reasonable return for 
the efforts Editor York is making to give his patrons all he 
possibly can in return for their money. 


[I might say to the foregoing that there is no wealthy 
Company backing the American Bee Journal. It is only by 
hard work and the strictest economy that I am able to make 
it what it is.—Eprror. | 

ee ee 


Breeding and Crossing of Bees. 


Taking together the account in Oct. LOth number of the 
Bee Journal, and Mr. McArthur’s articles Nov. 29 and De 
6, 1894, describing the bright, gentle, and industrious Dees 
bred on Toronto Island, I find that Mr. McArthur began with 
a Carniolan queen mated to a choice Italian drone, and thal 
he bred her daughters to drones from the same Italian que! 
and so on down to the 24th generation of daughters, grane 
daughters, etc., of the Carnriolan, mated in every instance 
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Italian drones, brothers of the same drone that fertilized the 
original Carniolan. Also the articles state that from the 16th 
generation they have been fixed as to characteristics, working, 
etc. I have been figuring thus: 


The first daughter was }¢ Carniolan, the granddaughters 
\{, and the great-granddaughters 4 Carniolan ; and so it has 
continued in geometrical progression. The queens of the 16th 
generation had 165,536 of Carniolan blood, and their bees 
as much. The queens of the 24th generation have 1 /16,- 
777,216 of Carniolan blood, and their workers % as much. 
Now would you not call them homeopathic Carniolans ? 


1. The question I wish to ask is this: Does such a small 
quantity (a mere speck, and hardly that) of foreign blood in 
Italian stock make any difference with them? Could not 
pure, choice Italian stock, by just the same course of selection 
and in-breeding, be modified just as much, and be made to be- 
come just as good ? 

2. If oneis aiming to produce a characteristic Carniolan 
and Italian cross, to be bred into a race having the combined 
character, should he not establish the proportion of blood 
desired, as half Corniolan and half Italian, or quarter Carnio- 
lan and three-quarters Italian, and then breed from such pro- 
portion in both queens and drones to the 16th or 24th genera- 
tion, having several parent stocks of crossing from unrelated 
pure bloods, to mitigate the in-breeding ? 

These questions are asked sincerely, for information. 

Monterey, Calif., Oct. 22, 1895. A. Norton. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. J. P. H. BROWN, AUGUSTA, GA, 


{Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown, and he will answer in this department.—Ep.] 








Rendering Beeswax. 


There is no vexation of the flesh to be compared with 
what I have had in my search for the best method in render- 
ing beeswax. Every article on the subject, that was within 
my reach, I read and studied with care. I tried fire, hot air, 
steam, and the sun processes, but with little satisfaction. The 


A—Iron- Kettle. 

B—Network of wire or of 
spiral form, at one end 
of the wire press, 

C and G—Wire Press. 

D—Tin Can. 


E—Piece of wood to keep 
the wire press in place. 


))/ F—Comb in bottom of Can. 


H—Smoothing-I[ron. 





Arrangement for Rendering Comb into Waz. 


extracting was either too slow, and wasteful, or proved dam- 
aging to the wax. Thestraining process has virtually meta- 
morphized my good nature into ill-temper, and made me ex- 
ceedingly unpopular with the women of the kitchen. The 
last time I strained wax over the kitchen stove, the wax 
caught fire, ran all over the stove, and over the floor of the 
kitche and so furious was the conflagration, that the wonder 
was that the house was not burnt down to the ground. After- 
wards, the effluvia of that stove was for a month intolerable; 
and the wax on the floor was a sticky nuisance for over a 
year! Aftersuch a dynamitic pyrotechny, would you blame 











the ladies of the kitchen if they objected to having wax 
brought within their culinary quarters again ? 

Some philanthropic bee-man may suggest to me to use the 
‘** wax-extractor.” I know nothing about that machine, but I 
know enough about the adhesiveness and gummification of 
beeswax, on a philosophic theory, to believe that it cannot be 
thoroughly and economically rendered by machinery. If it 
had the nature of pure oil or water, I would not have these 
pessimistic views about it. 

It is said that necessity is the mother of invention. Re- 
cently I had a great amountof wax to extract. I had again put 
on my armor of wax-troubles. But this time I cut loose from all 
precedents, and made it a serious, sober study. A noctural 
meditation—an intellectual insomnia, induced by a hearty sup- 
per with an extra cup of Java, solved the problem to my satis- 
faction. I fixed on a plan which was at once put in execution, 
and with most gratifying results. 

My present mode of extracting beeswax is as follows: A 
large iron wash-kettle is filled about one-third full of water, 
and placed over a fire. The comb to be rendered into wax is 
placed in a sack of cheese-cloth, and packed down by pouring 
over it boiling water. This is done in a tin can of about a 
foot in diameter, and three feet high. After the bag is nearly 
filled, the tin can containing it is placed inside of the iron 
kettle. To keep the bag with the wax fixed to the bottom of 
the can, and at the same time under the hot watera few 
inches, insert a press made of wire, with two uprights, but 
united above. To the cross piece of the wire above suspend a 
smoothing-iron, with a hook, in order to keep the bag under 
water, and to maintain a constant gentle pressure. A brisk 
fire is maintained under the iron kettle; and the water in 
both vessels is kept to a boiling-point, until the wire press has 
settled so far to the bottom to show that the wax may have 
been all extracted, and was now floating on the surface. 

After the above process is completed, withdraw the fire, 
and when the water gets cold, remove the wax from the can. 
If removed in broken pieces, which is usually the case, it is 
afterwards melted ona stovein a suitable cake for the market. 
If the cake in the can is likely to be too thick, the wax had 
better be skimmed off before it consolidates. 

Now, this way of rendering wax is todo quick and very 
neat work, with no mishaps, and with little or no waste. And 
the cost of the machinery is in keeping with the business! 
Some times, after removing the wax from the tin can, I give 
the debris a second boiling, should the first boiling not bring 
all the wax to the surface. Through this process of ebullition, 
the wax of black comb becomes comparatively pure, leaving 
its pigmentous properties in the water, which is turned black 
and dirty. Fora second or subsequent boiling, change the 
water in the can. Dr. G. P. HACHENBERG. 

Austin, Texas. 

ee ee 


Changing the Location of Hives, and Packing 
with Leaves. 


1. I have 19 colonies of bees, and the hives stand in all 
directions. How would it do to turn them al] with the front 
towards the east, and place in a row, about six or eight inches 
apart, and cover and fill in between with leaves, and protect 
the back end by building up and filling also ? 

2. If Lshould move them and put ina row, howcan I 
keep the bees from coming outon a warm day and going to 
the old stand ? J.3. W 

Mayking, Ky. 


ANSWERS.—1. Iam of the opinion that it would be use- 
less to pack your bees in the manner you suggest for winter 
protection in your location. The most desirable consideration 
would be to see that each colony had from 2U0 to 50 pounds of 
stores, or sufficient to carry them to the first of April. 

2. I would move them some cold day, and set up pieces 
of boards, or some other obstruction infront of the entrance, 
to assist the bees in marking the new location. During the 
first flight you may expect some little confusion, but nothing 
to amount to anything. Very few bees will get lost. 


— <6 = 


The International Bee-Keepers’ Congress. 


The City Hall bas been secured for the meeting. Excur- 
sion rates to the Exposition can be obtained from all the 
principal towns and cities. Rooms can be had at the Jackson 
Hotel (near the depot, and one block from the place of meet- 
ing) for 75 cents per day, and 50 cents for meals. The Jack- 
son isa new hotel, and good place. Those who want less 


rates can find them at the Adkins House, 12 Broad Street. 
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Among the Callers at the Bee Journal office last 
week were, Mr. F. Grabbe, of Libertyville, once a part owner 
of the Bee Journal; Mr. M. M. Baldridge, of St. Charles, and 
Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo—all Illinois bee-keepers. Dr. 
Miller and I attended the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Conven- 
tion together, for which purpose he came to Chicago. 


n> 


Mr. Will Ward Mitchell wrote a very fine tribute 
to Father Langstroth, which was published in the November 
Progressive Bee-Keeper. By the way, ‘‘ Will” is a rising 
**Mizzoory”’ poet. Oneof his rhymes graces the before-men- 
tioned paper each month. Should his poetical propensities 
ever incline toward singing the songs of beedem, he may some 
day reach the exalted position of ‘* Poet-Laureate of Apicul- 
ture.” Thus far, I believe Hon. Eugene Secor gracefully, as 
well as rightfully, wears that honor. 


The Illinois State Convention was held at 
Springfield, last week Tuesday and Wednesday. A very in- 
teresting meeting was the result, and steps were taken, which, 
if properly directed, will result in the largest membership of 
any bee-association now in existence in this country. The 
full report, which will appear soon in the Bee Journal, will 
give the particulars. 

The newly-elected officers of the association are these: 
President, Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo; Vice-Presidents, 1st, 
J. Q. Smith, 2nd, C. P. Dadant, 8rd, S. N. Black, 4th, Mrs. L. 
Harrison, 5th, Geo. F. Robbins; Secretary, Jas. A. Stone, of 
Brantford ; and Treasurer, A. N. Draper, of Upper Alton. 

Next week I will endeayor to give a short account of the 
trip to Springfield, and other incidents of the con- 
vention. 


notes and 


a 

Chicago Honey Prices are touched on by Dr. 
Miller, on page 758. I think, possibly, there should be a re- 
form made in the manner of quoting the honey market. It 
seems to me that the actual wholesale selling pricesof honey 
on the very day the dealer quotes, should be given. Then the 
producer himself can deduct the 5 or 10 per cent. commis- 
sion usually charged for selling, and also the freight charges, 
when he will have the price that his honey will net him. 

As Mr. R. A. Burnett and Mr. J. A. Lamon represent the 
Chicago honey market pretty well, and have had much ex- 
perience therein, I want to invite them to write their views 
in regard to the matter of quoting the honey market, for pub- 


lication in these columns. And if I have not suggested the 





way in which producers want the markets quoted, wi! they 
please indicate what they think is necessary, or what Change 
they would like. It is possible I am all astray in this matter, 
but it does seem to me that there should be a better under. 
standing between honey-producers and the commission-mep. 

Honey-dealers in other cities can also send me their views. 
if they so desire. Probably a little discussion on this subjec 
might prove helpful all around. 

I 

The Rural Kansan is now what was formerly th. 
Kansas Bee Journal. Itis published at Topeka, Kans., a, 
aims to cover almost every ‘‘ rural” subject. 

- ~~ 

The New North American.—On page 757 wi!) 
be found ‘‘The Report of the Committee on Amalgamation.” 
appointed at the Toronto convention last September, and wh 
were to report in the bee-papers. I want to call particular 
attention to the proposed new Constitution. I feel that jy 
uniting the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association and the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union upon such a platform, th 
grandest bee-apiarian society ever known in this or any othe; 
country will result—if properly conducted and pushed. I am 
ready to use my little influence and efforts to further its w 
and usefulness. 

As the committee appointed at the Toronto convention 
was given ‘‘ full power to perfect the same” (the amalgama- 
tion), their report is mainly an address to the members of th 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union, the majority of whom, I believe, 
will be pleased with the proposed amalgamation, and work 
hard to make it a great success. 

The subject is now thrown open for suggestions and dis- 
cussion. 


rOrl 
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Bees in Moravia.—‘‘In thirty-six school districts 
in the diocese of Brunn, in Moravia, there were, 
5,650 bee-keepers, with an aggregate of 22,5 
bees.”—American Bee Journal for 1861. 

+o _»—_____ 

Mr. S. T. Pettit, of Belmont, Ont., thinks that th 
Report of the late Toronto convention, published in the Be 
Journal recently, places a full half of the blame upon his 
shoulders for the semi-disturbance which occurred in the dis- 
cussion or apiarian legislation during the last session of the 
meeting. I did not sointerpret the Report, and am glad 1 
be able to say that, so far as I could see (and I was there), 
Mr. Pettit was in no way responsible either for the selectior 
of the subject of legislation, or for the unpleasant and (to m 
much-regretted discussion upon it. While he took a prowi- 
nent part in this particular discussion, it seemed to me to bi 
entirely against his wishes, and but for being almost driven t 
it, he would have preferred to say nothing. 

But, after all, nearly the whole subject of legislation for 
bee-keepers, as presented and discussed at Toronto, properly 
belonged to a meeting of the Ontario Association, and not 
the North American. It was principally a Canadian affair, in 
which the great majority of the United States bee-keepers 
there present felt little if any interest. However, that 
all is past, the sooner that part of the Toronto convention |s 
forgotten the better. 


—___——_.§-2 


in 1859, 


991 colonies of 


now 


Selling Honey on Commission is not always 
satisfactory to the producer. A clear case of this kind was 
brought to my notice quite recently. Mr. L. M. Willis, 0! 
Wisconsin, shipped 549 pounds of comb honey to a Chicag 
firm (who do not now advertise in the Bee Journal) to be sold 


on commission. The firm had sent out glowing circulars 


soliciting shipments, and quoting high rates on honey, w! 
they claimed to had received on some lots. 
Upon the representation that he would receive prompt 
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returns and good prices, Mr. Willis sent his honey—about 
Sept. 15. For the same kind of ‘honey he says he had been 
getting, in his local market, 12 and 12% cents. November 
5 he received his prompt (?) returns, the dealer, after deduct- 
ing 10 per cent. commission and the freight, sending the high 
(2) price of a trifle over % cents per pound, for only 538 
pounds, claiming that the honey was broken down ! 

Of course, Mr. Willis believes he has been swindled, as he, 
with three neighbor bee-keepers, saw the honey leave for Chi- 
cago in good condition, and being well packed, they could see 
no reason for much, if any, breakage. 

I saw the commission firm in regard to the matter, but of 
course nothing satisfactory could be secured, and as the 
amount involved was scarcely worth lawing about, I advised 
Mr. Willis to drop it. 

Now, out of all this there are several lessons to be learned, 
and facts to be observed. First, every bee-keeper who sends 
honey to a commission man is at the mercy of that commis- 
sion man. Second, no one should be misled by finely-worded 
circulars soliciting shipments, particularly if the prices 
quoted are higher than others in the same market quote. 

While I know there are some honorable commission men 
in Chicago, I also know there are plenty who are not. Hence, 
I feel sorry for the honey-producer and farmer, who, after 
working hard to produce a nice crop of anything, are almost 
compelled to trust their goods to those who have so much 
chance to take advantage of them. 7 

Now, as to selling honey on commission, I can only give 
the oft-repeated advice—don’t do it, but sell in your home 
market if at all possible. If you have no local market, or one 
not large enough, why not make one and extend it sufficiently 
to take your crop ? 

Of course, I know that where a bee-keeper produces 10 
or 20 tons of honey he can’t sell it all at home. But such can 
afford to look up responsible city firms to handle the crop. It 
is generally the small shipper that has to lose, for usually the 
loss is scarcely large enough to warrant making trouble for 
the dealer, and yet itis sufficiently large in many cases to be 
keenly felt by the producer. 

Let me say, it is always safer, before shipping to any new 
commission firm who pretend to be able to do better than 
those well-known, to enquire whether it be true that they are 
the men that determine the pricesin their market. As in Mr. 
Willis’ case, it may prove to be a firm who are new in the 
business, and who have much to learn ere they reach the 
height to which, in their own estimation, they have already 


attained. 
= © oo -- - 


Father Langstroth’s Bee-Library is for sale. 
It consists of about 1UO volumes, dating from 1579 to 1891 
—over 300 years. The works are in English, French, Ger- 
man and Italian. This Library is about the only thing of 
value that our lamented Langstroth left, and it is desired that 
it shall realize to his heirs as large a sum as possible. 

I have thought that possibly some State Agricultural Col- 
lege might purchase it, as such an institution likely could 
afford to pay more nearly its value than could any single in- 
dividual. It is probably the finest collection of apiarian 
works in this country, and would be a rich thing for any insti- 
tution to add to a growing library. ; 

It was Father Langstroth’s wish that his bee-library 
always should be kept together—not sold a volume here and a 
volume there. It contains some very rare books on the sub- 
ject of bees—some that very likely cannot be found elsewhere. 
On this account it is indeed of high value. % 


After the death of Father Langstroth, I wrote his wid- 
owed daughter—Mrs. Cowan—asking if there was anything I 
could do to aid her. She replied that may be I could help ber 
dispose of her father’s large bee-library. That explains why 
I take this way of calling attention to the matter. 

Now, will those who have any influence with managers of 
schools and libraries please bring this to their notice, and en- 
deavor to have some one of them make the purchase? I think 
prc ably it would be as well to invite bids for it, and the 
highest to claim the prize. Let it be understood, however, 
that Mrs. Cowan reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 
This will be eminently fair to all. Please mail the bids to the 
American Bee Journal, 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





In order that all may know what they are bidding on, I 
append a list of the books in the 


BEE-LIBRARY OF THE LATE REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


Hyll on Bees, by Thomas Hyll, 1579. 7 

Four books on Husbandrie. One of the rarest old agricultural 
works in the English language. 

Hiresbachn Husbandrie, by Googe, 1586. ; 

History of Bees, by Charles Butler; 2 Vols., 1623-1634. 

Insectorum, by De Novert, 1634. 

Legacies of Husbandry, by Hartlib, 1655. 

Bees, by Moses Rusden, 1679. 

Mystery of Husbandry, by J. W. Gent, 1687. 

Apiarian, by J. W. Gent, 1691. 

History of Bees, by Charles Butler, 1704. 

Trait Des Abeilles, by M. D. L. 8. Pretre, 1720. 

Complete Bee-Master, by John Gedde, 1721. - mh ee 

True Amazons, or Monarchy of Bees, by Joseph Warder, 1726-1765. 

Biblia Naturi, Vols. 1 and 2, by Jan Swammerdam, 1735. 

Female Monarchy, by Jobn Thorley, 1746. 

Essay on Management of Bees, by John Mills, 1766. 

Wildman on Bees, by Thomas Wildman, 1768-1770. ’ 

Les Abeilles—Poeme traduit de l'Italien, by De Jean Rucellai, 1770. 

Schirach’s Bienbnzucht, by Johann George Bogel, 1774. 

Key’s Bee-Master, by John Keys, 1780-1796. 

Rei Rusticze Scriptores, 4 Vols., 1787. 

Bees, by James Bonner, 1795. 

Natural and Enigmatical History of Bees, From Reaumur, 15800. 

Management of Bees, by Daniel Wildman, 1501. 

Les Abeilles, by M. Lambord, 1802. 

Insectorum, 2 Vols., by Maximilianus Spinola, 1809. 

Ruche Francaise, by Barembey, 1511. 

Bee-Preserver, by Jonas De Gelius, 1829. 

Management of Bees, by James Thacker, 182%. 

Fragments D’ Hubert sur les Abeilles, by M. Le D’Mayraux, 182%. 

An Essay on Bees, by Jerome and C. Smith, 1831. 

Humanity of Bees, by Thomas Nutt, 1839. 

Sur Les Abeilles, by Francois Huber. 1840. 

Weeks on Bees, by John M. Weeks, 1540. 

Wighton on Bees, by John Wighton, 1842. 

Conservateur Des Abeilles, by Jonas de Gelius, 1543. 

Bar and Frame Hive, by Munn, 1844-1851. 

Huish on Bees, by Robert Huish, 1544. 

The Shilling Bee-Book, by R. Golding, 1847-1848. 

Humanity to the Honey-Bee, by Townley, 1845. 

Artificial Swarms of Bees, by Edward Scudamore, M. D., 1548. 

American Bee-Keepers’ Manual, by T. B. Miner, 1549. 

Taylor’s Bee-Keepers’ Manual, by Henry Taylor, 1850-1860. 

Milton’s Practical Bee-Keeper, by John Milton, 1851. 

English Bee-Keeper, by a Country Curate, 1851. 

Hive and Honey-Bee, by L. L. Langstroth, 1853. 

Hive and Honey-Bee, by H. D. Richardson, 1853. 

Bee-Keepers’ Handy-Book, by Henry Alley, 1855. 

Des Abeilles, 1855. 

L’ Education des Abeilles, by Jean Francois Roux, 1856. 

Manual for Managing Bees, by John M. Weeks, 1857. 

Guide De L’ Apiculteur, by M. Debeauvois, 1856-1563. 

Bees and White Ants, by Dionysius Lardner, 1856. 

Bee-Keepers’ Chart, by B. W. Phelps, 2 copies, 1558, 

Cours D’ Apiculteur, by H. Hamet, 1859-1866. 

The Honey-Bee, by James Samuelson, 1860. 

Bees, by J. G. Wood, 1853-1862. 

L’Apiculteur, by Hamet, 1856 to 1864. 

Bees and Bee-Keeping, by W. C. Harbison, 1860. 

Traite D’Apiculteur Pratique, Jean Baudet, 1560. 

Bees. by H. Hamet, 1561. 

Bee-Keepers’ Dictionary, by J. 8S. Harbison, 1861. 

Key to Bee-Keeping, by M. Metcalf, 1862. 

Bee-Keeping, by Times Bee-Master, 154. 

Secrets of Bee-Keeping, by R. P. Kidder, 1863-156s. 

Des Abeilles, by H. Hamet, 1864. 

Pratique Complete D’Apiculteur, Par un President d’un Comice 
Agricole du Finestere, 1864. 

Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, N. H. and H. A. King, 1864-1867 1869- 
1872-1878. 

The Apiary, by Neighbour, 1865-1806. 

Italian Bee-Book, by R. P. Kidder, 1865. 

Bee-Keeping, by Quinby, 1865. 

L’ Abeille, Dr. F. Monin, 1866. 

The British Bee, by W. E. Shuckard, 1866. 

Handy Book of Bees, A. Pettigrew, 2 copies, 1870. 

Bevan on Honey-Bee. by W. A. Munn, 1870. 

L’ Apiculteur, by M. H. Hamet, 1571. 

Annals of Bee-Culture, by D. L. Adair, 1872. 

Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, Vols. 1 to 5, bound, 1875 to 1877. 

A Manual of Bee-Keeping, by John Hunter, 1876. 

The Blessed Bees, by Jobn Allen, 1875. 

Manual of the Apiary, by Cook, 1579. 

Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root, 1579. 

Bees and Honey, by Thomas G. Newman, 1582. 

American Apiculturist, 1883-1884. 

Hive and Honey-Bee, by Langstroth, 1884. 

Dictionary of Practical Apiculture, by John Phin, 1884. 

A Practical Treatise on Bee-Culture, by Rev. Wm. Ballantyne, 1834 

Bird’s-Eye View of Bee-Keeping. by Rev. Wm. F. Clarke, 1886. 

Hive and Honey-Bee, by Langstroth, 1888. 

Bee-Keepers’ Guide, by Prof. A. J. Cook, 1888. 

A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root, 1891. 
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Among the Bee-Papers 


Gleaned by Dr. Miller. 





NEW OR OLD COMB. 


In France the opinion has been held by many that, be- 
tween 4 and 6 years, the combs are too old to be of any use to 
the bees, as the cells are by that time too small, on account of 
the successive generations of bees hatching in them, and be- 
cause they ‘‘darken the honey.” This last opinion is due to 
the dark sealings. Every one knows that bees will seal their 
honey very near the color of the comb; and here the races 
give different color to the sealings of honey. I have frames 
and combs that have been in use ever since I began bee-keep- 
ing; and when we first started we bought jar hives which had 
been used many years, so I know that twenty-year-old comb is 
very good, and I would not call it old; nor am I now discard- 
ing any.—P. J. BALDENSPERGER, in Gleanings. 


MAILING QUEENS LONG DISTANCES. 


Our American friends seem at last to have solved the diffi- 
culty of sending queens to Australia. Quite a number have 
reported to us the receipt of queens from Doolittle, Root, etc., 
in first-class condition.—Australian Bee-Bulletin. 


SOMNAMBULIST’S TRIBULATIONS. 


Did you ever manipulate a hive having a sort of ‘‘ spare ” 
upper chamber for the reception of the super? Quite recently 
I wrestled for more time than I care to tell, to release a super 
from such a predicament. Somehow every frame in that 
brood-nest seemed to have formed a remarkably close and 
strong attachment for that super, and I doubt not if I was 
longer effecting a separation of that union than many a court 
is in dissolving the bonds of matrimony. But by calling all 
my determination into play, the divorce between the two was 
eventually secured. Butin straightening my bended form to 
give relief to my aching back, and baring my dripping face, 
wreathed in triumphant smiles, to catch a passing breath of 
air, my eye caught something else. There right before me 
stood a friend convulsed with laughter because of his having 
witnessed my superhuman efforts to free that super. After 
extracting all the fun from the incident possible, he remarked 
for my edification and consolation: ‘‘There’s more useless 
and fraudulent traps made and sold to unsuspecting bee-keep- 
ers than can be found connected with any one other business. 
And you, as a class, have proven yourself truly American, in- 
asmuch as you are delighted to be humbugged.” 


STICKY FLY-PAPER IN FOUL BROOD TIME. 


As there is some doubt expressed in the ‘‘A BC” as to our 
being able to get all the bees, I will tell you how we did. We 
brimstoned them after night, and let the hive stay on the 
stand over the next day. Having the entrance corked tightly, 
we took a sheet of tanglefoot fly-paper and cut a hole in it 
over the corked entrance. This caught every straggler.— 
G. W. MARTIN, in Gleanings. 


A VILLAINOUS PARAGRAPH. 


From the compliments the Roots and Yorks have been 
paying one another, I was sure they were on extremely good 
terms, but on page 652, American Bee Journal, in an edito- 
rial, Editor York alludes to the folks at the Home of the 
Honey-Bees as ‘** Rootvillians.””» Who would believe that Mr. 
York would be guilty of calling such names, and what could 
have upset the friendly relations that apparently existed be- 
tween them? I want to warn Mr. York that if he ever has 
occasion to refer to my name, I don’t want him to allude to 
me as a ‘* Miller-villain.” 


FEEDING BEES IN COLD WEATHER. 


On lifting up the quilts one sunny afternoon in February, 
I found the hives to be very destitute of honey; four or five 
out of the seven colonies I then had did not show a single cell 
of sealed honey. I knew then that 1 would have to feed, and 
that very shortly ; but how and what to feed I did not know. 

I went to H. S. Sutton, an old and successful bee-keeper, 
of whom I had bought my first bees the spring previous, and 
laid my case before him. He asked if I had any frames of 
honey; to which I replied I had not as much as one ounce of 
honey about my place, excepting what the bees had them- 
selves, and that was very little. He told me to buy about 
eight or ten pounds of section honey for each colony, and to 
lay the sections flat on top of the frames, and to tuck the 
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quilts and cushions in tightly to keep the heat from get), ! 
out, and let them alone. He said there would be honey enoyp, ( 
in the under side of the sections to last them until it was tine 
to take off the cushions and quilts some afternoon, apg | 
could then score the top capping with a table fork, and 
put the hive-cover on and leave the quilts off awhile. ,,, 


and 
the bees would carry the honey down to their combs. - 
After getting the above directions, and a good lecty,, ) 
thrown in on the importance of seeing that bees have enoyg, s 


in the fall to take them through the winter, | went home y 
act accordingly. 

I carried the above instructions out to the letter, an) 
never had bees come out in the spring in better conditioy — 
Ep. JoL.Ley, in American Bee-Keeper. 


PREVENTION OF DRONES. 


All our brood-combs are now built on full sheets of 
worker-foundation in horizontally-wired frames, and by the 
aid of our slatted top-bars all sagging is prevented and a scan; 
14-inch bee-space is always maintained, hence no drone-ce}ls 
can be stuck in extra corners, and we now have 50 or mor 
colonies that, altogether, do not have enough drone-com) 
filla single frame. We have this season examined many 10. 
frame hives of Langstroth size where the combs had bee, 
built just as the common bee-keepers usually have them buil: 
with starters or half-sheets of foundation, and we found ou; 
small, handy hives contained far more room for worker-brood 
than the larger hives as commonly used. Queen-breeders may 
need drone-traps, but for producing surplus honey [ would no 
pay express charges on a quantity of the best traps yet ip- 
vented. The honey-producer who is rearing drones that need 
capturing is not up to the first rank. Plenty of worker-brood 
foundation is the best investment he can make.—B. Tay or, 
in Review. 
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CELLARS FOR WINTERING BEES. 


Many inquiries have come in for a cheap, practical win- 
tering-cellar. A friend of mine some years ago built wintering 
quarters for his bees, that, while cheap, have given good re- 
sults. 

A hole 12x18 feet and 7 feet deep was dug ona dr 
knoll. On one end a slanting stairway was dug and wooden 
steps putin. A frame of 2x4 studding was set up inside the 
dugout and sided on the outside of the frame with inch sheet- 
sheeting. Begin at the bottom and place two or three boards 
on edge, and dirt that had been thrown out is packed between 
the boards and the dirt walls, and tamped quite hard. Sev- 
eral ties should be nailed temporarily across the frame in the 
center to keep the walls from being pressed together. The 
joists across the top will keep it straight there. When itis 
filled to the top of the first boards; put on twoor three more 
and again fill as before, and so proceed until the top of the 
frame is reached. The frame had better be eight feet high 
and two feet above ground, so the dirt can be banked up 
snugly around it to shed the water and keep the cellar dry. 

Set rafters with at least two feet projection at the eaves 
to shed the drip well away from the building. Cover witha 
good roof of sound boards, or better, shingles; lay a floor of 
loose boards on the joists above, fill in between it and the roof 
with dry straw or leaves. Make a stand of scantling 1V 
inches high around the outer walls to set the hives on. The 
doors should be at least two in number, one upright one at the 
bottom, and one sloping one at the top of the stairs to shed all 
water and keep the cellar dry. : 

Such a cellar will hold 100 colonies. It can be built for 
$30 for material, and a few days work. If the outside and 
edges of the siding are well coated with coal-tar before the 
clay is packed in, it will last 25 or more years, and be a first- 
class wintering-place. Where stone is to be had cheaply, it 
would probably be as cheap to make the walls of that material; 
it would last longer, but would have no other advantage over 
ljumber.—B. TAaytor, in Farm, Stock and Home. 
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Earn Your Own Subscription.—Any preses! 
subscriber can earn his or her own subscription to the Amer'- 
can Bee Journal for one year by sending three new subscribers, 
with $3.00. A copy of ‘‘ Bees and Honey” will also be mailed 
to each new subscriber, and the Bee Journal will be sent to 
the new readers from the time the order is received up to the 
end of 1896. This is an easy way to earn your own subscrip- 
tion and at the same time help to circulate the Bee Journa ; 
Remember, getting 3 new subscribers pays for your own su0- 
scription for 1 year! Of course, no other premium will 
sent in addition. This is a straight offer by itself. 
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Question - ~ Box, 


in the multitude of counsellors there is 
weatl —Prov. 11-14. 
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Shallow vs. Deep Frames for 
Wintering Bees. 


Query 997.—1. Irrespective of the depth 
or shallowness of the frames, does the amount 
of comb which the cluster of a colony covers 
at the beginning of winter, if about four- 
fifths filled with honey, suffice for its needs, 
without the cluster moving lengthwise until 
the season enables it to do so readily ? 

2, Is there any essential contradiction be- 
tween the maxim, *“ Deep frames are better 
for wintering.” and the fact that colonies 
have wintered well in very shallow hives, 
such as the Bingham ? 

My idea is, that very shallow frames suc- 
ceed when they are filled with honey, or 
nearly so, and deep frames succeed because 
they have enough honey in their tops, and 
that in neither case the cluster moves length- 
wise in severe weather.—COLORADO. 


Eugene Secor—I guess so. 

G. M. Doolittle—I guess you are about 
right in your idea. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—1. I should think 
so. 2. Theseason may make a differ- 
ence. 


W. G. Larrabee—1. I never noticed 
particularly, but Ishould think it might. 
2. I don’t know. 


W. R. Graham—1. It is all-sufficient 
in this locality. 2. I would prefer deep 
frames for wintering. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—If I understand 
the questions, the propounder of them 
has answered them himself. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—My experience tallies 
with ‘* Colorado’s ” conclusions. Inever 
wintered bees better than in the Heddon 
hive. 


C. H. Dibbern—1. I think so. 2. No, 
the severity of the weather, strength of 
colony, and the quality of the food have 
more to do with successful wintering 
than the shape of the hive. 


P. H. Elwood—In long frames the 
cluster does move lengthwise in cold 
weather. In deep frames the cluster 
moves upward. It is better (safer) to 
move upward than lengthwise. 


B. Taylor—1. Ican make no intelli- 
ge nt reply to this impractical question. 

In my cellar, shallow frames winter 
hh. as well as deep ones. I see no rea- 
son why the cluster could not move 
lengthwise in either case. 

Rev. M. Mahin—1. Yes, and no. It 
depends on the latitude, and the charac- 
ter of the weather. In some cases the 
honey in reach, if there were none above 
the cluster, would be all consumed, and 
the bees would starve. 2. I do not see 
any. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—If the place oc- 
cupied by the cluster, in a shallow hive, 
was filled four-fifths with honey, there 
would be no room for the bees either to 
breed or to cluster, as they do not like to 
cluster on the honey, probably owing to 
the fact that itis much colder than the 
emptv comb. The back part of the hive 
wou. then be filled all the way down, 


and we would consider that the colony 
was running some risk, more so than a 
colony that had less honey under the 
cluster. 


In addition to this, we will say 
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Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name and 
Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The NOVELTY KNIFe is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. Itis made 
beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 
holsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 
the finish of handle as described above. It will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why purchase the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling. and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice Versa, a son to a mother. a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa- 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the * Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid, for$1. ,or give it as a 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the Bee JOURNAL (with 83.00), 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book “ Bees and 
Honey ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for $1.90. 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife, S#°8O® W- YORK & 00. | 


Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 
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ONE MAN WITH THE 


} BY STEAM — 

UNION COMBINATION | HATCH CHICKEN Isior in ubator, 
SAW | — 

Can do the work of four Excel Stor Wneunal of, 
men using hand tools, in | lating. Thousands in success- 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- | ful operation. Guaranveed to 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- a a larger peros — of 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, | ey ce eee vee 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 


priced first-class Hatcher 
made. GEO. MH. STAHL, 
114 to 122 S. Gth St, Quiney, IN, 


etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water 8t., SENECA FALLS, N. ¥ 
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HOMPSON’S 
T BANNER BANN EI RN 


Hand and Power. 
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roots and vegetables 
FOR STOCK 
FEEDINC. 
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with self feeder. 
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No. 43 River St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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Langstrothss=Honey-Bee 


—REVISED BY THE DADANTS— 








UTTER 


This magnificent classic in bee-literature has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully illustra- 
ted. It treats of everything relating to bees 
and bee-keeping. Noapiarian library is com- 
os without this standard work by Rev. L. 
.. Langstroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, and is substan- 
tially bound in cloth. 

Price, postpaid, $1.40; or clubbed with the 
Bee Journal for one year—both for $2.15; or 
the book free as a premium for sending us 4 
New Subscribers to the Bee Journal at $1 each 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, IIL 
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that we do not believe that a colony can 
have a hive as full as mentioned above, 
and be strong, as the bees must of neces- 
sity have filled this space during the 
honey-flow, and there is usually about 
two months between that date and the 
opening of cold weather in which they 
breed more or less to keep up numbers. 
Bees in very shallow frames, with us, do 
not winter so well as in iarge ones, as a 
rule, and the fact that ‘‘ they have win- 
tered well” is not an evidence that they 
winter as well as in the deeper ones. 

R. L. Taylor—1. The words ** season” 
and ‘*‘ readily ” are altogether too elastic 
terms to warrant one in giving a definite 
answer. As bees can move lengthwise 
of the combs without much difficulty at 
almost any time during winter, I venture 
to say yes. 2. No. 

Dr. C. ©. Miller—1. It is hard to tell. 
It would make a big difference whether 
‘*the season enables ” them to fly weekly 
or be corfined months. The thickness 


of the combs would also make another 
difference. 2. If the cluster never 


moves lengthwise in severe weather, and 
does move upward, then there may be a 
decided difference. 

G. W. Demaree—1. That is a very in- 
definite way of measuring food-supply. 
A colony will occupy three or four times 
as much space on a warm day as they 
willon acold day. If the brood-nest is 
large enough to accommodate (both in 
cold and warm weather) a fair-sized col- 
ony, and the combs are *% full of good 
honey, the bees will be quite safe. 


J. M. Hambaugh—In long, continuous 
cold bees would not be able to change 
cluster sidewise, where, if there was an 
abundance of honey directly above the 
cluster, they can easily move upwards, 
hence the advantage of deep over shal- 
low frames in a cold climate. Much de- 
pends, however, as to your bees’ require- 
ments in the shallow system you de- 
scribe. 

tev. E. T. Abbott—1. That would de- 
pend upon the size of the colony and 
the length of the cold spell. The colony 


cannot move lengthwise in very cold 
weather. The cluster moves wp, not 


lengthwise. 2. If there is not enough 
honey within and above the cluster to 
take the bees through the cold spell, 
they will die of starvation. Your idea 
agrees very much with my experience. 
Allen Pringle—-1. Iam not sure that 
I understand your meaning in the first 
query, but I take it that you mean this: 
Is there sufficient honey or stores in the 
amount of comb the bees cover when 
they cluster to do them till spring, or 
such time as the temperature enables 
them to move readily? It is quite im- 
possible to answer this question briefly, 
or without taking into consideration 
several conditions. df the bees arein a 
repository of proper temperature with 
other conditions right, and the comb is 
‘*four-fifths filled with honey,” they 
would very likely have enough without 
moving tillthe middle or end of Feb- 
ruary. If, on the other hand, they are 
wintered outside, and not very well pro- 
tected, they would doubtless have occa- 
sion to move for food before half that 
time was up. If wintered outside and 
protected by packing, etc., as they ought 
to be, so that the temperature inside the 
hive is about right, the same as in the 
cellar, then they would probably have 
enough to do them as long as though 
they were in a repository as above. 
Don’t you see that your phrase, ‘ until 





THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s magnificent book of 460 page. 
in neat and substantial cloth binding, we propose to give away to our present gyp. 
scribers, for the work of getting NEw subscribers for the American Bee Journal, 


A description of the book here is quite unnecessary—it is simply the most cop. 
complete scientific and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully illustrated, apg 
all written in the most fascinating style. The author is also too well-known to the 
whole bee-world to require any introduction. No bee-keeper is fully equipped, o, 
his library complete, without ‘‘ THE BEE-KEEPER’s GUIDE.” 


Read This New Offer. 


Send us Three New Subscribers to the Bee Journal (with $3.00), and we w 
mail you a copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium, and also a copy of the 
160-page ** Bees and Honey” to each New Subscriber. Prof. Cook’s book alone 
is $1.25, or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $1.7), 
But surely anybody can get only 5 new subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book as a premium. Let everybody try for it. We want to give 
away 1O00O copies of this book by Jan. 1. Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
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Sample Copy Free. 
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hatching. Cat. free, but state What you want, 
J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 
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the season enables them to move 
readily,” is very loose, because that time 
would vary greatly with the latitude, 
and the character of the winter, as well 
as with the repository and the degree of 
protection ? Even in this latitude—say 
140there are sometimes three or four 
spells during the winter when the tem- 
perature is such that the bees wintered 
outside with but little protection could 
readily move their position in the hive, 
while in other winters there would be no 
opportunity the whole winter through. 
The proper and safe way, however, to 
winter is, whether inside or out, to have 
the temperature of the colony such as 
will enable the bees to move for food 
when they need it, no matter what the 
outside température may be. 2. No. 
Sut as to your ‘‘ idea ” about the matter, 
there are several other factors. 


J. E. Pond—1. This opens up a matter 
that would require more space to fully 
explain than can be devoted to the mat- 
terin these columns. 2. I don’t just 
understand the drift of this question. I 
have not found deep frames better for 
wintering. To explain fully in regard 
to this matter would require quite an 
amount of space; in fact, would require 
a long article to explain so that the an- 
swer would be of any value. 


E. France—We winter bees on the 
summer stands. For the Langstroth 
frames we use two sets of 8-frames, one 
set above the other. We want the upper 
set of 8 combs full, of honey preferred, 
no matter if the bottom set are empty. 
Bees need empty combs to cluster in— 
for out-door wintering—then have their 
food over the bees. Eight Langstroth 
frames full will do nicely. I would not 
like to depend upon shallow combs, say 
4 inches. I think the bees would eat up 
to the top and starve in a cold winter, 
and leave feed in the ends of the frames. 


Extracted Honey 


3% FOR SALE 
»y* 4 . 

We have made arrangements whereby we 
can furnish the Finest Basswood or Allalfa 
Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, 
in a case, 8% cents per pound; 2 cans in one 
case, 8 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 7% 
cents. Cash MUST accompany each order. 

&® A sample of either kind of honey will 
be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 10 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We 
guarantee purity, and that what we ship will 
be equal to sample. 

Now it seems to us that here is a splendid 
chance for any bee-keeper to supply his home 
demand after his own crop is all sold. Or, 
why not begin now to create a local honey- 
trade? Order one 60-pound can first, and 
start out among your neighbors and friends, 
and see what youcan do. You ought to get 
ut least 15 cents per pound in 5-pound lots, or 
00 cents for 3 pounds. Some may be abie to 
do even better than that. though we think 
that enough ought to be sold at these 
prices to make a fairly paying business out of 
it. Give it a good trial. Push it. It may 
£row into a nice winter’s work for you. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 








YOU NG MIAN, farmer and bee-keeper 
25 years of age, wishes to correspond with 
a Lady Bee-Keeper or one interested in bees. 
For name and address, write to 
m GEO. W. York & Co., 
47 A2t 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, IL. 
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JOURNAL for $1.60. 
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Many people have been mis- iM NNER 
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of Society. Our BOOK tellsall about it, 
pages. Russia. Red Edges. Price, 75 cts. 


WHY will women do so many im- 
prudent things and then suffer when 
there is no need of it ? 

186 
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all ? | sending us two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00). and also 


Ww y wi ; send acopy of the premium book “ Bees and 
MY will people permit headaches, Honey ” 44 each of the new subscribers; or 
lassitude, debility, strange and broken we willclub the book with the Bee Journal 
health when all can easily be escaped ? 


for a year—both for $1.60, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


, , ‘HICAGO, ILL# 
WHY, in fact, will men and women CHICAGO, IL 
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Warner's Safe Cure ? | BEFORE placing your orders for SUP- 
| PLIES, write for prices on 1-Piece Bass- 
WHY will people foolishly experi- wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 
PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 


WHY, when you know these things, WANTED. 


reader, do you delay ? There is no time 10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, for 
° " Cash. Address, 
like the present. LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


ATTENTION, BEE-KEEPERS ! 


We are Now Ready to Receive 


Shipments of HONEY, both Comb & Extracted 
and BEESWAX 


For the Season of 1895-96. We have made preparations to store Comb Honey 
in Any Quantity. This is our Fifth Year as a 


HONEY COMMISSION HOUSE. 


We received 812 Shipments last year. We kindly solicit the business of our 
friends of former years, and a Trial Shipment of all 
Bee-Keepers in the Country. 


J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


44A10t Mention the American Bee Journai 


CALIFORNIA BEE-KEEPERS ! = | (DY erties uti "ul mesures Yaa 
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gp | stencils, prices and references, write 
Bennett Bee-Hive Factory, mamas B. 1. SAGE & SONS, 183 Reade St. N. ¥. 
368 E. Second St., - Los ANGELES, CAL. | 
Superior Work at Eastern Prices, 
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CALIFORNIA. 


OR SALE.—On account of being exten- 
sively engaged in the raisin and cried fruit 
shipping and packing business, { will sell on 
reasonable terms, my entire Planing Mill, 
Box Factory and Barley Mill, also my entire 
Stock and Trade of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. I 





ment with inferior things when this best 
known and only reliable remedy is so 
easily within their reach ? 














Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 751. 
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“THE LITTLE GIANT BOOK-KEEPER’ 


PROOK-KEEPING 


AT A GLANCrz. 


By Expert J. T. BRIERLEY. 


A Smipce anD Concise Metuop or PRACTICAL 
K-KEEPING. 


With instructions 
for the proper keep- 
ing of Books of Ac: 
-ounts and Nunie- 
rous_ Explanations 
and Forms used in a 
Commerical _ busi- 
ness; showing an 
ENTIRE Ser oF 
Books BASED UPON 
AcTuaL TRANSAC- 
TIONS. 

How to take off 
a Trial Balance 
sheet; and finally 
CLOSE AND Balance 
Accounts; EgQva- 
TION OF PAYMENTS; 
Merric System oF 
WEIGHTS and 
Measures. 

Containing 144 pp., 
_— e . 234 _ es, 
: ound in exi 
Russia, indexed, 7§ cents each, postpaid, - 


N a6 ‘ay « We will mail this book free 
Special Offer * as a premium to any one 
sending us two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00), and also 
send a copy of the premium book “ Bees and 
ge to each of the new subscribers; or we 
will club the book with the Bee Journal fora 
year—both for $1.60. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 

Working Wax into Foundation by the 
lb. a Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
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making large lot of Wax into Foundation. I 
am furnishing large Dealers, and can also 

lease you, Beeswax taken at all times, 

/rite for Samples and Prices, to 

GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 

Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 
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Handy Cobbler §2.°° , 


Family Shoe Repair Kit. 28 Articles 
With Soldering Materials, \ 
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BEES « SUPPLIES 
Wax Wanted. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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YOUR BEESWAX ! 


p= FURTHER NOTICE, we will 
allow 30 cents per pound for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, delivered at our office—in ex< 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL, 
for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
inthe BEE JOURNAL. Or, 26 cts. cash. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO, ILL.. Oct. 16.—We never had as 
good inquiry for honey as this fall, and never 
sold as much. We have not received as good 
prices owing to the amount of California 
stock unloaded on this markct, which was 
sold ata very low price, both comb and ex- 


tracted. We quote: No. 1 and fancy, 13@ 
15c.; amber and dark, 8%@lic. Extracted, 
5@7c. Beeswax, 28c. J.A. L. 


BUFAALO, N. Y., Oct. 14.—Honey is in 
good demand. We quote: Fancy, mostly 16c.; 
choice, 14@15c¢.; buckwheat sells slowly at 
10@12c. Extracted very quiet. Will advance 
liberally upon all choice shipments of honey. 

Beeswax wanted at 28@30c. B. & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL... Nov. 7.—Comb honey, if 
fancy in all ways, sells at 15c., but the bulk of 
sales of white comb that grades No. 1 is sold 
at13c. Amber or yellow brings 9@11c.; dark 
and brown, 8@10c., according to finish and 
flavor. There are large offerings of extracted 
at prices ranging from 44%@7c., according to 
color, body. flavor and package. 

Beeswax, 28@30c. R. A. B. & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O, Nov. 20.—There isa fair 
demand for comb and extracted honey, with 
a good cupply. Comb honey sells at 12@15ce. 
for best white,ina jobbing way. Extracted 
brings 4@7c. on arrival. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 22@27c. for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. M. & 8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.. Nov. 21.—The demand 
for comb and extracted honey is improving, 
We quote: No. 1 white, 1-lbs., 13@14c.; No. 
2,.12@13c.; No. 1 amber, 12@13c.; No. 2, 10 
@lic.; dark. 8@10c. Extracted, white, 6@ 
6%c.; amber, 5@5%c.; Southern, dark, 4@ 
4%c. Beeswax, 22@25c. C. C. C. & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov. 8.—Demand for 
comb honey is very good, particularly fancy 
white, and is moving out about as fast as it 
arrives. We quote: Fancy clover, 1-lbs., 15 
@l6c.; white, 13@14c.; fair, 11@!2c.; buck- 
wheat, 10@10%c. Extracted. buckwheat, 5@ 
5vc., with supply equal to demand; white 
clover and basswood, 6@7c., with supply short 
and demand good; Southern, 50@55c. per gal- 
lon. Beeswax, 27@29c.; extra fancy, a 5 

C.1. & B. 


ALBANY, N. Y.. Nov. 9.—Our honcy market 
is in good shape. although prices, like on most 
all products, are not high: but receipts are 
lighter than last year, and there is a good, 
steady demand, witha real scarcity of white 
honey. We quote: White clover. 15@16c.; 
mixed clover, 12@14c.; dark clover, 9@1lc. 
Extracted, white, 64@7c.; mixed, 54%@6c.; 
dark, 5@5c. H.R. W. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov. 22.—We have a 
good demand for white comb honey, all styles, 
and it finds ready sale at 14@15c. for fancy, 
and 12@13c. for second grade. The demand 
for buckwheat comb is rather limited and has 
fallen off considerably. The supply is large 
and the market shows a downward tendency. 
We quote: In paper boxes and glassed, 10c.; 
unglassed, 9@9%c. Extractedis not moving 
very fast and the supply is plenty, especially 
from California. We quote: White clover and 
basswood, 6c.; California, 5@5%c.; Southern, 
50@55c. per gallon. No demand as yet for 
extracted buckwheat. Beeswax in good de- 
mand and firm at 29@30c. H. B. & 8. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 23,—Honey is 
selling freely. and good, choice comb sells on 
arrival. Pure Western extracted white clover 
sells very quickly andisin big demand. We 
quote: Fancy white clover, 16c.; choice. 14c., 
dark, llc. Extracted, 5%@6%c.; pure white 
clover, 8@9c. Beeswax will not,in our judg- 
ment, advance much more, as it did last year, 
large quantities having been laid up at low 
prices. It sells fairly well at 26c. on gresvel. 

).A.8. 





Binders for this size of the American 
Bee Journal wecan furnish for 75 cents 
each, postpaid; or we will club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for $1.60. We 
have afew of the old size (6x9) Binders 
left, that we will mail for only 40 cents 
each, to close them out. 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Deal, 
Most of whom Quote in this Journal, 


Chicago, flis. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R, A, BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Streg. 
New York, N. ¥. 
F. I. Sacs & SOn, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, y 
120 & 122 West Broad 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BrRos., 486 Canal St “4. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemMoms & Co., 423 Walnut St 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St 
Hamilton, Lis, 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, MutH & Son, cor. Freeman & Centra) ayt, 
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Convention Notices, 


WISCONSIN.—The annual meeting of th 
Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association wi) 
be held Thursday and Friday, Feb. 6 and7 
1895, in the capitol building at Madison. Thy 
program will appear in due time. 

Platteville, Wis. N. E. FRANCE, Sec 


IowA.—The Central Iowa Bee-Keepers’ js 
sociation will hold its third annual meeting x 
Oskaloosa, Dec. 26 and 27,1895. This will be 
the largest convention heldin the State ths 
year; many of the best bee-keepers of the 
State are on the program and a good time) 
expected. Allareinvited. Other bee-papers 
please copy. W. EMMET BRYAN, Se 

New Sharon, Iowa. 


IowA.—The third annual convention of th 
Central Iowa Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in the Farmers’ Club room at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Dec. 26 and 27, 1895. An interesting 
program has been arranged. Holiday excur 
sion rates. Good hotel accomodations at $1.0 
a day. Come, and bring questions for the 
Question-Box. This is the largest convention 
in the State, and should be well attended. 

W. E. BRYAN, Sec.-Treas 

New Sharon, Iowa. 


CANADA.—The annual meeting of the Pres 
cott Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
the Town Halli at Plantagenet; Ont., on Mon 
day, Dec. 2, ut 1 p.m, All bee-keepers and 
those interested in the production and con 
sumption of honey are hereby cordially in 
vited to attend. 

The Russell County Bee-Keepers’ Associa 
tion will hold their annual meeting in the 
Town Hall at Rockland, Ont., the following 
day, at the same hour. Open to all. 

Chard, Ont. W. J. Brown, Acting Sec 


The Special Meeting of the Illinois Stat 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Chi 
cago, at the New Briggs House, northeast cor 
ner of Randolph St. rnd Fifth Ave., on Thurs 
day and Friday, Jan. 9 and 10, 1896—the 
week of the National Cycle Show—when ex- 
cursion rates will be given. Notice will b 
yublished later as to whether these rates will 

e on the certificate plan or otherwise. Chic® 
go hotel rates are 75 cents each, per night, tw 
in a room; $1.00 if oneinaroom. Meals ex 
tra—pay for what you order, or go elsewhere 
for meals. if preferred. JAS. A. STONE, Se 

Bradfordton, Ill. 


MINNESOTA.—The seventh annual meeting 
of the Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Minneapolis, Thursday and 
Friday, Dec. 5 and 6, 1895, Every bee-keeper 
is invited to be present and join the society; 
it will be the most important meeting ever 
held. If you have any question you would 
like to have discussed, send the same to me 
and come prepared to help make the meeting 
interesting and profitable. The State Hort 
cultural Society convenes on Dec. 3, and con: 
tinues for three days. Every person inter 
ested in bees and fruit should attend these 
meetings. Take receipt from your station 
agent, that you have bought ticket to the 
I ortisultural meeting, so as to get reduced 
rates. J. P. WEST, Pres. 

Hastings, Minn. 
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A California Chance.—On pas 
769, H. M. Orr, of Selma, Calif., advertises 
a tempting chance to get a good, estab- 
lished business in California. Better write 


pi got 


him, if you think you can swing it. 
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‘in LANDS 


For Sale at Low Prices and 
on Easy Terms. 





The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers 
for sale on easy terms and at low prices, 150,- 
000 acres of choice fruit, gardening, farm and 
grazing lands located in 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


They are also largely interested in, and call 
especial attention to the 600,000 acres of land 
in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Miss- 
issippi Valley Railroad Company, and which 
that Company offers at low prices and on long 
terms. Special inducements and facilities 
offered to go and examine these lands, both 
in Southern Illinois and in the * Yazoo Val- 
ley,” Miss. For further description, map and 
any information, address or call upon E. P. 
SKENE, Land Commisioner, No. 1 Park Row, 
Chicago, Ill; or, G. W, MCGINNIS, Ass’t. 
Land Commissioner. Memphis, Tenn. 
46E4t Mention the American Bee Journal 


Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
=) thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at HKRoot’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


162 Mass. ave. Walter 8. Pouder 


INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


SAVE 1895 
MONEY 
Hoag wesiecus: ITALIAN QUEENS 
Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, 
suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J.P. BROW, AUSUSTA, 


Golden's Feeder ! 


BEeE-KEEPERS:—We can furnish the Golden 
Combined Feeder and Hive-Cover, with- 
out Feed Dish [as the Simplicity or any dish 
answers], direct from factory at the following 
prices: 1 made up, 30 cents; lin the flat, 25 
cents; 10 in the flat. $2.00. All orders sent to 
The A. I, Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 

For large orders, write the undersigned for 
special prices, J. A. GOLDEN, 

45A13t REINERSVILLE, OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


















Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ete.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing”»—a book of over 170 
ages, which is as interesting as a story. 
ere are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bes JournaL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bre JouRNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 





General Items. 


“eens Nahe he ee PRP ION NEON E e 


Short Crop—Bees in Good Condition. 
My honey crop was sbort this year, 

though I havea plenty for home use. My 

bees are in good condition for winter. I 

have left most of the supers on the hives 

for winter. My bees did not swarm until 

August. C. V. MANN. 
Riverton, Ill., Nov. 6. 


Good Season Compared with Others. 


My report for the season of 1895 is as fol- 
lows: Spring count, 84 colonies; fall 
count, 102. Comb honey, 200 pounds; ex- 
tracted, 3,500 pounds, and about 30 pounds 
of beeswax. I put the bees all in the cellar 
Nov. 4. The season has been good here, as 
compared with other seasons. 
a great tendency on the 
keepers to cut on prices 0 

Chard, Ont., Nov. 15. 


art of a few bee- 
1 he 
W. J. Brown. 





A ‘*Tonguey” Affair. 

I believe there is one thing, Mr. Editor, 
in use by the rais—I beg Mr. Abbott’s par- 
don—the producers of extracted honey that 
cannot be improved upon. I have to-day 
(Nov. 4) been using the Bingham honey- 
knife, and it seems tome to be about as 
near perfection as anything apiarian ever 
gets. It glides along under the cappings 
so easily, and is so easily adjusted to in- 
equalities of surface, and leaves the cut 
surfaces so clean and nice, that I do not see 
what more can be expected of a honey- 
knife. 

It has one fault, however, that I feel con- 
strained to chronicle. When daubed all 
over with well-ripened nectar from white 
clover blossoms, it is a too-inviting thing to 
lick. The first time I got mine soiled (?) in 
this way, I felt an almost irresistible in- 
clination to draw my tongue along the 
whole length of its surface, but remember- 
ing Hasty’s experience on a similar occa- 
sion, [desisted. Then taking another look 
at the knife, 1 thought what a marvelous 
breadth of tongue Hasty must have, that it 
should sprawl over the two edges of a Bing 
ham knife at one lick! Then | thought that 
by placing my tongue against the center of 
the knife near the bandle, I could draw it 
along the center to the poiht, and so geta 
good lick without receiving any harm. 
Then the fear arose that my tongue mig/t 
possibly spread out as wide as Hasty’s. 
"hen I desisted again. 

At this writing my tongue is in working 
order. EDWIN BEVINs. 

Leon, Iowa, Nov. 4.1 
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Bees Did Well. 


My bees did very well here this season. I 
do not see how I succeeded so well without 
the American Bee Journal. I think every 
one with even only one colony of bees 
should read the ** Old Reliable.” 

Slaghts, Colo. W. H. Price. 
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Past Season in N. W. Missouri. 


The season of 1895 opened here very dry, 
and remained so until the latter part of 
May. after which we had an abundance of 
rain until August, at which time another 
drouth set in, and still continues. I began 
theseason with six colonies, two of them 
being mere nothings, having scarcely 
enough bees to cover two Langstroth 
combs; the remaining four were average 
colonies, from which I have increased to 18 
good colonies, by natural swarming, and 
have taken off 250 sections of choice comb 
honey. 

Fruit-bloom was very plentiful in the 
spring, and the, weather being favorable, 
all colonies built up very rapidly. My first 
swarm came off May 2; swarming contin- 
ued through May, but Ihad none in June. 


But there is - 








In July and the forepart of August swarm- 
ing began again, owing, I think, to the 
large amount of buckwheat grown in this 
vicinity. 

I can say, like Mr. Barber, of New York, 
that the 5-banded bees are ahead with me 
this year, my best colony having a5-banded 
queen, gave me 100 well-filled sections of 
honey. This colony did not swarm, and 
were very strong all through the season. I 
cut out all cells but one after a colony has 
cast aswarm; of course, ong | until the 
7th or 8th day after the swarm issues, and 
if well done, Iam not bothered with after- 
swarms. 

The fall flow was almost an entire fail- 
ure, although all colonies were able to get 
ample stores for winter, and are in fine con- 
dition for gg gy Geo. H. Curt. 

Darlington, Mo., Nov. 11. 





Did Well, Considering—Honey-Plants 


I think a great deal of the American Bee 
Journal. Taking the dry seasons into con- 
sideration, my bees have done well. I never 
had bees to build up so strong and fast, but 
the cold weather cut my white honey off, 
though I got, on an average, about 27 one- 
pound sections well filled from my 29 colo- 
nies, spring count, and the brood-chamber 
is full. Some are as much as I want to lift. 
It is all fall honey, but some almost white, 
or very light straw color. 


My bees had a rousing good fly yesterday. 

lam working a scheme here, and it is 
this: Mr. Lovesy, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
sent me some Rocky Mountain bee-plant 
seed, and I raised a half pound. I also have 
crimson clover, sweet clover, mignonette, 
a little catnip, and white clover. I put 150 
packages in little envelopes, and gave them 
away to all who would agree to plant them 
within three miles of my apiary. Next sea- 
son I will put out a thousand packages 
of more varieties. People seem to take the 
seeds eagerly when I give then away. 

Ess WATSON. 
Redwood Falls, Minn., Nov. 15. 





PAYNE'S 


Practical Penmanship and Typewniting 


Containing Speci- 
men Penmanship of 
various kinds, grad- 
ed from the most 
elementary to the 
elaborately orna- 
mental, in such a 
manner as to satisfy 
the needs of self- 
teaching students, 
with illustrated spe. 
cimens of PEN LET- 
TERING AND BRUSH 
MARKING; also prac- 
tical lessons inType- 
writing and a spell- 
ing list of 26,000 
words; making in 
alla work of useful 
and necessary information. Bound in extra 


cloth Price 5O Cts., post-paid. 
Special (ler « Wew ll mail this book free 


as a premium to any one 
sending us one New Subscriber tothe Bee 
Journal for oue year (with $2.00), and also 
send acopy of the premium book “ Bees and 
Honey” to the new subscriber; or we will 
club the book with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both for $1.35. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


‘oul Brood! 


Don't destroy Colonies of Bees diseased by 
FOUL Broop till you have read my Circular 
on the Cure of this destroyer of your apiaries, 
Circular sent free. Address, 

HENRY ALLEY, 

48Atf WENHAM, MASS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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(letting Ready -» 
os for 1896! 


We are now making necessary arrangements 
for manufacturing on a very large scale, Ex- 
TRACTORS, SMOKERS, and EVERYTHING used 
by the wide-awake bee-keeper. We shall con- 
tinue to make our FALCON POLISHED SEC- 
TIONS, which are yet unequalled. If you’ve 
never used any of our Goods it is time for you 
todo so. They are acknowledged to be un- 
surpassed by any other make. Our large new 
Catalogue will be out early in the year. Any- 
thing you want now? Write to us. Goods 
and Prices guaranteed to be satisfactory. 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Payne’s Business Letter Writer 
and Manua! of 
Commercial 








Forms.—Coentain- 
ing specimen Letters 
on all poss ible business 
topics, with appro- 
priate answers. Con- 

1g general infor- 
mation with regard to 
business matte s, the 
rules for punctuation, 
the abbreviations most 








used in the mé 
world, a dictior 
mercantile ter 
table ofsynonyms, and 
—s —— } other information 

iia which may be of value 
to the busincss man. New edition, revised 
andenlarged. 216 pages, Extra Cloth, 75 cts. 


N ’ « Wewill mail this book free 
Special Offer * as a premium to any one 
sending us two NewSubscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year (with $2.00), and also 
send acopy of the premium book “* Bees and 
Honey ’’ to each of the new subscribers; or 
we will club the book with the Bee Journal 
for a year—both for $1.60. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


i HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAS. F. MutH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O 
Send 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


WM. A. SELSER, 


10 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In charge of The A. I. Root Co.’s Philadelphia 
Branch, sells at Factory Prices, either at 
wholesale or retail. Having a lot of 
CHAFF HIVES, will sell at 10 % reduction 
from lowest Factory Prices. 
Beeswax, positively pure, bought and 
cash paid on arrival. 
Also in need of a lot of WESTERN PURE 
WHITE CLOVER HONEY—cash paid promptly. 
write to any of our 


READERS sis. ore oes 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 























Of this Journal who 
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t@ For a short time I retire in favor of the “ Burlington.”—ABBOTT. a 


Burlinoton 


| Route. 


——— SOLID THROUGH TRAINS—— 
BETWEEN 
SAINT JOSEPH 
AND 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, Chicago, Denver, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Black Hills. 
The Short Line to Montana and North Pacific Coast. 


D: O, IVES. G. P. & T. A., ST. LOUIS, yp 


FOR ONLY $1.50. 


We have arranged to offer to our subscribers The Michigan Farme, 
and American Bee Journal—both for one year for the very low price of 
only $1.50. 7 

THE MICHIGAN FARMER is a 16-page, 64-column weekly—one of the olde 
of its kind in the country, and recognized as one of the ablest, most enterprising 
instructive and reliable agricultural, live stock and home journals of America, 7 
is strictly first-class in every way; published weekly. This is certainly a great 
combination, giving 104 papers for $1.50. 

For specimen copies free, address THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 

("Address Subscription Orders to American Bee Journal, Chicago, Il), 


THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS 


Is our present stock for next year’s sales of Foundation. But still We Want 
More Beeswax and pay a good price. 


Don’t Delay Ordering Your FOUNDATION. You will pay more by ani 
by than you would now. Remember that we make the BEST, and everybody 
acknowledges this. 

Now is the time to read the work of the Late Father Langstroth 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, keris 
(33 Send us your address for Catalogue of Bee-Supplies, etc. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journai HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


56 Sth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEO. W. YORK, Manager. 

















Send for Free Catalog. 


Appreciating the value of Chicago as a distributing point, and having the 
opportunity presented to us we have bought out the good-will and stock of bee 
keepers’ supplies of Thos. G. Newman, who has conducted a successful business 
there for many years. The following notice explains further : 


To whom it may concern :— 

I have this day sold to the A. I. Root Co., of Medina, Ohio, my business in 
Chicago, as ‘* Dealer in Bee-keepers’ supplies,” together with the good-will of t! 
same; and while thanking my many friends and customers during the past 2 
years for their generous patronage, I would bespeak a continuance of the same for 
my successors, who are well-known manufacturers and dealers in apiarian sup 
plies, and can fill al] orders, whether large or small, with promptness and 
accuracy. Tuos. G. NEWMAN. 

Chicago, Ill., Sept. 16, 1895. 

We have secured the services of MR. GEO. W. YORK as manager, 
who needs no introduction to most of our patrons. Besides his sterling business 
qualities and promptness, he has bad long experience and drill in the supply bus! 
ness under T. G. Newman & Son, before he purchased the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, of which he is still editor and proprietor. 


A full assortment of 


ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


will be constantly on hand, for sale at catalog prices, and prompt service may % 
had by addressing as above. 


Mention the American Bee Journat. 








